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130 OUR DEAD. — BOOKWORLD. 
OUR DEAD. 


Norurne is our own: we hold our pleasures 
Just a little while, ere they are fled : 

One by one life robs us of our treasures ; 
Nothing is our own except our dead. 


* 
They are ours, and hold in faithful keeping 
Safe forever, all they took away. 
Cruel life can never stir that sleeping, 
Cruel time can never seize that prey. 


Justice pales; truth fades; stars fall from 
heaven ; 
Human are the great whom we revere ; 
No true crown of honor can be given, 
Till the wreath lies upon a funeral bier. 


How the children leave us: and no traces 
Linger of that smiling angel band ; 

Gone, forever gone ; and in their places, 
Weary men and anxious women stand. 


Yet we have some little ones, still ours ; 
They have kept the baby smile we know, 
Which we kissed one day, and hid with flowers, 
On their dead white faces Jong ago. 


When our joy is lost: and life will take it, 
Then no memory of the past remains ; 
Save with some strange, cruel sting, that makes 


it 
Bitterness beyond all present pains. 


Death, inore tender-hearted, leaves to sorrow 
Still the radiant shadow—fond regret ; 

We shall find, in some far bright to-morrow, 
Joy that he has taken, living yet. 


Is love ours, and do we dream we know it, 
Bound with all our heart-strings, all our own ? 

Any cold and cruel dawn may show it, 
Shattered, desecrated, overthrown. 


Only the dead hearts forsake us never : 
Love, that to death’s loyal care has fled, 
Is thus consecrated ours forever, 
And no change can rob us of our dead. 


So when fate comes to besiege our city, 
Dim our gold, or make our flowers fall, 
Death, the angel, comes in love and pity, 
And to save our treasures, claims them all. 


—All The Year Round. 





BOOKWORLD. 


When the dim presénce of the awful Night 
Clasps : its jewell’d arms the slumbering 
earth, 
Alone I sit beside the lowly light 
That like a dream-fire flickers on my hearth, 
With some joy-teeming volume in my hand— 
A peopled planet, opulent and grand. 





It may be Shakspeare, with his endless train 
Of sceptred thoughts, a glorious progeny 
Borne on the whirlwind of his mighty strain 
Through vision-lauds forever far and free, 
His great mind beaming thro’ those phantom 
crowds, 
Like evening sun from out a wealth of clouds. 


It may de Milton, on his seraph wings, 
Soaring to heights of grandeur yet untrod ; 
Now deep where horrid shapes of darkness 

cling, 
Now lost in splendor at the feet of God ; 
Girt with the terror of avenging skies, 
Or wrapt in dreams of Infant Paradise. 


It may be Spenser, with his misty shades 
Where forms of beauty wondrous tales re 
hearse, 
With breezy vistas, and with cool arcades 
Opening forever in his antique verse, 
It may be Chaucer, with his drink divine, 
His Tabard old, and Pilgrims twenty-nine. 


Perchance, I linger with the mighty Three 
Of glorious Greece, that morning be of song, 
Who bared the fearful front of Tragedy, 
And soared to fame on pinions broad and 
strong ; 
Or watch beneath the Trojan ramparts proud 
The dim hosts gathering like a thunder-cloud. 


No rust of time can sully Quixote’s mail, 
In wonted rest his lance securely lies ; 
Still is the faithful Sancho stout and hale, 
Forever wide his wonder-stricken eyes ; 
And Rosinante, bare and spectral steed, 
Still — gaunt shadows o’er their every 
eed. 


Still can I robe me in the old delights 
Of Caliph splendid, and of Genii grim, 
The star-wealth of Arabia’s thousand nights, 
Shining till every other light grows dim ; 
Wander away in broad, voluptuous lands, 
By streams of silver, and through golden sands; 


Still hear the storms of Camoéns burst and 
swell, 
His seas of vengeance raging wild and wide; 
Or wander by the glimmering fires of hell 
With dreaming Dante and his spirit-guide ; 
Loiter in Petrarch’s green, melodious grove, 
Or hang with Tasso o’er his hopeless love. 


What then to me is all your sparkling dance, 
Wine-purpled banquet, or vain Fashion’s 
blaze, 
Thus roaming through the realms of rich Ro- 


mance, 

Old Bookworld, and its wealth of royal days, 
Forever with those brave and brilliant ones 
‘That fill Time’s channel like a stream of suns! 

—Al!l The Year Round. 














THE AUTHORIZED VERSION IN AMERICA. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 


1. Journals of the General Convention of 
the American Episcopal Church. 1858 
and 1856. 


2. New York Church Journal. 1857, 1858. 

8. Mixed Societies in Principle and in Prac- 
tice. By the Rev. A. é Coxe, D.D. of 
Baltimore, 1859. 

4. Apology for the Common English Bible. 

y the same. 1857. 

5. The Western World Revisited. By the 
Rev. H. Caswall. 1853. 

6. Bishop White’s Memoirs of the Episcopal 
Church. Philadelphia, 1820. 

Mr. BAINES, in moving for a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the nature and extent of the “ Queen’s 
Printer’s Patent,” is reported to have asked 
the House to consider “ whether if had any 
right or prerogative to restrict the printing of 
the Holy Scriptures.” “The Holy Scrip- 
tures,” he proceeded, “ were given in charge 
to no particular section of the Church, to no 
priest, to no prince, to no sanhedrim or sen- 
ate, neither to Jew nor to Gentile ; but liber- 
ally and impartially, as the rains and dews of 
heaven, They were made the universal patri- 
mony of mankind; and he appealed to the 
House, as they had given freedom to trade 
and industry, and to the negro slave, removed 
every restriction from conscience, and main- 
tained the liberty of the press; to bestow 
upon England the crowning blessing of a 
Sree and unfettered Bible.” 

Now it is not our object at present, to dis- 
cuss the question whether the charge of the 
Holy Scriptures, in their general acceptation, 
more properly belongs to the Church of Christ 
or to the civil authority. Nor do we deem it 
necessary to remind our readers that the title- 
page, tlie dedication, and the translators’ pref- 
ace to the reader, concur in proving our au- 
thorized version in particular to be, like the 
prayer-book, a Church of England work, de- 
signed for Church of England purposes ; and 
therefore, strictly speaking, under the rightful 
guardianship of the Church of England. But 
since “free trade in Bibles ” was the professed 
object of Mr. Baine’s motion, and since the 
experience of America is now largely appealed 
to by certain politicians in support of their 
theories, we have thought that a few facts 
connected with the history of our authorized 
version in the United States would not be 
without value, under existing circumstances, 
in England. 


131 
It was in the year 1607, while our present 
version was in the hands of the translators, 
that the first English settlers disembarked on 
the coast of Virginia. Although these early 
emigrants were members of the Established , 
Church, the great majority of the subsequent 
colonists of America were professedly Dis- 
senters. Yet, as Protestants, they generally 
regarded the Bible as the foundation of their 
faith, understanding by the term “ Bible,” thé 
authorized version of the Church of England, 
When the Revolution broke out in 1776, a 
large proportion of the Church people and of 
their clergy took part with the crown, whilé 
the Dissenters were generally attached to the 
republican party. At the restoration of peace 
in 1783 many of the churches were deserted 
or in ruins; the clergy, who never had num- 
bered much more than two hundred, were 
greatly reduced, and as bishops had never 
been tolerated in America by the home-gov- 
ernment, no form of ecclesiastical rule ex- 
isted. 
Under these untoward circumstances, sy- 
nodical action commenced, and the Church 
gradually formed her system of annual Dio- 
cesan Conventions, and of a triennial General 
Convention. In these conventions the clergy 
and laity had equal votes, or were equally 
represented, with the useful provision of a 
“vote by orders,’ an arrangement which 
makes the consent of both clergy and laity 
necessary to any act or resolution, Being 
now free from its old political entanglements, 
the Church elected its bishops, who derived 
their consecration in the first instance from 
the Scottish and English prelates. Even in 
the jealous eye of the law, the “ American 
Episcopal Church” was considered identical 
with that Church in England which had re- 
nounced the pope, reformed the prayer-book, 
and translated the Bible. It still retains, for 
instance, the lands given to the Church of 
England in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
while the property of Trinity Church, New 
York, originally given by Queen Anne, has 
attained, through the growth of the city, the 
value of nearly two millions of pounds, being 
estimated at above seven millions of dollars in 
1857. Though little recruited by emigration, 
the Church in the United States usually 
doubles itself in about thirteen years, an in- 
crease mainly due to the rapid influx of per- 
sons from other “denominations.” At the 








present time, it numbers about thirty-eight 
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bishops, two thousand clergy, one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand communicants, and 
perhaps two millions of worshippers. 

We have thus briefly alluded to the history 
and position of the Church in America, be- 
cause that Church has succeeded to whatever 
duties may be supposed to attach to the 
Church of England in regard to the author- 
ized version. A few such preliminary state- 
ments are also necessary to explain the sub- 
sequent action of our American brethren on 
the same subject. It must likewise be re- 
membered, in the same connection, that the 
general and state governments of the United 
States are constructed on principles which 
disqualify them for all pretext of interference 
in religious matters, and that consequently 
the law of the land provides no security for 
the correctness of Bibles. 

The manufacture and sale of Bibles being 
open to all, a number of incorrect editions 
were very early printed and circulated; and 
in 1817, the General Convention was led to 
consider a proposal ‘for adopting a standard 
edition. This proposal was occasioned by 
“the discovery of a large edition extending 
very widely” says Bishop White,* “a cor- 
ruption of Acts, vi. 3, by perverting it to a 
sanction of congregational ordination, In- 
stead of ‘whom we may appoint over this 
business,’ which is the exact translation of 
the original, the edition has it, ‘ whom ye may 
appoint over this business.’” In 1823, this 
proposal was finally carried into effect, and 
the generally received English standard was 
made the standard of the Church in America. 

The continued publication, however, of in- 
accurate editions made it necessary that fur- 
ther measures should be adopted, and it was 
considered highly expedient that American 
readers should be supplied with an exact re- 
print of the most correct copy obtainable in 
England. The subject accordingly came be- 
fore the General Conventions of 1850, 1853, 
and 1856, and will probably afford much dis- 
cussion to the same assembly in the autumn 
of 1859. 

In the Convention of 1850 a committee was 
appointed “to procure and supervise the pub- 
lication of a standard edition of the Holy 
Bible.” At the same time a proposal was 
submitted by a Church institution, the New 
York Bible and Prayer-book Society, to be- 
come the publishers of the standard Bible in 

* Memoirs of the Episcopal Church, p. 810. 
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contemplation. To the committee had been 
assigned the duty of contracting with the in- 
stitution just named, and of reporting to the 
Convention the result of their labors, 

The Convention of 1853 held in New York, 
was attended by thirty bishops, in the upper 
house, and by a lower house consisting of one 
hundred and fifteen clerical and eighty-five 
lay-deputies fram thirty dioceses. There was 
present also a deputation from our own Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel, con- 
sisting of Bishop Spencer, Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, the Rev. E. Hawkins, and the Rey. H. 
Caswall. Among many other items of busi- 
ness the report of the committee on the 
standard version was laid before the lower 
house.* The report stated that— 


“The first and not the least important of 
its labors appeared to be that of ascertaining 
on what edition of the Holy Scriptures in the 
English tongue now existing most reliance 
could be placed for correctness of text and 
accuracy of typography. The Princeps edi- 
tion in folio, A.D. 1611, is that which appeared 
from the hands of the translators appointed 
by King James I. of England, and is the 
text of the Holy Scriptures used in our 
Church, and as widely as the English tongue 
is diffused.” 


After giving a brief history of the revision 


made by Dr, Blayney in 1769, the committee 
proceeds :— 


“Tn our own country, where the publica- 
tion of the Bible is at every man’s option, too 
many editions have been found, crowded with 
typographical errors, and faulty in numerous 
other not unimportant respects, while even in 
England, where by the laws of the land, from 
four sources alone, under royal authority, ean 
editions of the Holy Scriptures emanate, vari- 
ations, though slight, are apparent between 
the copies bearing the impress of those 
sources, 

“The incorrectness of so many editions, 
and the blemishes of all, united with the duty 
of our Church as its hereditary guardian to 
protect the integrity of the English Scriptures, 
attracted, so early as the year 1817, the at- 
tention of our General Convention to the 
subject, and in 1823 the edition of Eyre and 
Strahan, published in England, and then con- 
sidered the most perfect extant, was recom- 
mended as the standard to be recognized by 
our Church, till such time as she thought 
proper to put forth an edition of her own. 
At subsequent triennial meetings, the subject 
was again and again brought before both 


a Journal of the General Convention of 1858 
p. 82. 
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houses of this body, till the appointment of 
your committee to treat with the New York 
Bible and Prayer-book Society in the manner 
which has been mentioned. 

“In the course of action under their ap- 
ointment, your committee have received 
rom the society, known as the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the information that 
the present standard text recognized by them, 
is that of the medium quarto printed in Ox- 
ford; and there has been received from that 
society a copy of that edition, the courtesy of 
which gift your committee esteem it a duty 
and pleasure to acknowledge. 

“They have also to acknowledge on the 
subject of a standard Bible, the receipt of a 
letter from the present Primate and Metro- 

olitan of all England, the Archbishop of 

anterbury, which your committee may be 

ermitted to consider asan evidence of the 
interest taken by the Church of England in 
whatever concerns the Church in these United 
States, and of the common bond of Christian 
and catholic fellowship between the churches ; 
a bond which that eminent prelate has so 
largely contributed to cement. ‘The letter of 
the archbishop is as follows :-— 


“* Lambeth, April 17, 1853. 

“¢ DEAR S1R,—I am happy to have it in my 
power to answer your letter of inquiry con- 
cerning the text of the Bible. During the 
years 1834, 1835, and 1836, the delegates of 
the Oxford, and the syndies of the Cambridge 
press, had a long and elaborate eorrespond- 
ence on the state of the text of the Bible as 
then printed, and until then there had been 
much inaccuracy. A correct text, according 
to the edition of 1611, was then adopted, both 
in the Oxford and Cambridge Bibles. The 
Secretary of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has furnished me with the 
following statement from Mr. Combe, the 
Superintendent of the Oxford press :— 


“¢«The text of all the Oxford editions of 
the Bible is now the same, and is in conform- 
ity with the ¢dition of 1611, which is, and has 
been for many years, adopted for the standard 
text. The medium quarto book is stereo- 
typed, which protects it from casual errors ; 
and having been long in use without the de- 
tection of any error, I have reason to think 
that it may be considered as perfect as a 
book can be, and may therefore be fairly re- 
ceived as the standard book of the society.” 


“¢Tt is a most gratifying thought that our 
English Bible should be circulated over your 
vast continent, and that our native language 
should be employed as the vehicle of eternal 
truth to an increasing multitude of readers ; 
and we may justly pray that the purity which 
is secured to the text may be extended also 
to the doctrines gathered from the text and 
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propounded to the hearers of the Word. It 
gives me much pleasure to have had this op> 
ortunity of communicating with an American 
Lather, and I remain, Rev. Sir, your faithfal 
servant, J. B. Cantuar. 
“ «Rev. Henry M. Mason,’ 


“Upon such authority, your committeé 
cannot hesitate to recognize the above me- 
dium quarto stereotyped edition, published at 
Oxford, as the standard Bible of the Chureh 
of England. The New York Bible and 
Prayer-book Society, in its communications, 
appear to await the determination of this Cons 
vention before acting as publishers on theit 
former petition, and your committee recom 
mend the adoption of the edition named in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s letier as that 
from which a republication in this country by 
our Church shall be made. An examination 
of it has resulted in the discovery of but very 
few particulars which your committee would 
decidedly prefer to change, not one which 
would importantly affect the sense, and but 
few of which a doubt might not be enter- 
tained whether they are even typographical 
errors, 

“ Your committee conclude with the recom 
mendation of the passing of the following 
resolutions :— 


“« Resolved, the House of Bishops concur- 
ring— 

ne 1. That the medium quarto Bible, stere- 
otyped at Oxford, be the recognized standard 
of this Church, until an American reprint be 
made and adopted as hereinafter contem- 
plated. 

“62, That the New York Bible and Prayers 
book Society be the publishers from that 
standard of the reprint above-mentioned, pro- 
vided, in making any contract, the committee 
shall not exceed the price at which a similar 
publication can be contracted for with other 
publishers. 

“¢3, That a joint committee of five be ap- 
pointed to supervise the reprint aforesaid, 
with authority to correct errors of the press, 
and report to the next General Convention 
the edition so published, for its adoption as 
the American standard edition. ' 

(Signed) “* HENRY M. Mason, Chairman. 

“*M. A. De Wotre Howe. 
«“«G. M. WHARTON, 
«“«R, F, W. ALLston,’” 

The report and recommendations of the 
committee were laid over for further considé 
eration until the General Convention of 1856. 
In that year the committee reported as fok 
lows: ~ ’ 

“ The committee appointed at the last Gen- 


eral Convention on the sulject of a standard 
Bible, respectfully report, that to the impor 
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tant duty assigned them they have given such 
attention as opportunity would permit. The 
propriety, and even necessity, of protecting 
the integrity of the text of divine revelation, 
as translated into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, is 
not luss stringent now, but increasingly more 
80, than at any period since the attention of 
the supreme legislature of the Church was 
first attracted to the subject. ‘Too many of 
the editions of the Holy Scriptures issued in 
this country are faulty in respect of typog- 
raphy, or in changes which affect the volume, 
either as it came from the hands of the trans- 
lators under King James L., or as it exists in 
the present standard of the Church of Eng- 
land. It seems desirable therefore that the 

rotection of the General Convention of our 

hurch should be interposed for the guardian- 
ship of the great depository of our faith in 
the English tongue.” 

With the view of carrying into effect the 
recommendations of this committee, the upper 
and lower house of the Convention finally 
agreed,— 

“ Ist. That a competent person he appointed 
by the Convention to correct typographical 
errors in the authorized translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, referring to the present 
standaid edition. 

“2d. Thata committee of five be appointed, 
to whom the proposed corrections when made, 


or in their progressive stages, shall be sub- 
jected for approval. 


“3d. That the.report of this committee, 

with the proposed corrections in full, be 
rinted and presented to the next General 
nvention (1859) for final action.” 

The Rev. Dr. Mason was appointed by 
both houses to correct the typographical er- 
rors in the standard edition, and with him five 
clerical aud lay gentlemen were associated as 
@ committee of revision. 

We have recorded the above particulars 
because they show that, in the opinion of the 
American Episcopal Church, “the pubdlica- 
tion of the Bible at every man’s option” is 
highly dangerous, and leads to the publication 
of “too many editions, crowded with ty- 
pographical errors, and faulty in numerous 
other not unimportant respects.” They prove, 
likewise, that English editions of the Scrip- 
tures printed under the present system are 
considered in America far more accurate than 
those printed in America under a system of 
“free trade.” They exhibit the Archbishop 
of Canterbury engaged in a Christian and dig- 
nified intercourse with his American brethren 
while giving information respecting the true 
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standard edition. And lastly, they exhibit 
the American Episcopal Church acknowledg- 
ing its duty, as the “hereditary guardian of 
the English Scriptures” “to protect the in- 
tegrity of the text,” and accordingly appoint 
ing a reviser and a committee of revision, 

The English reader, however, must not 
suppose that hereafter American Bibles will 
all undergo the revision of the committee of 
the Church, The Church in America, though a 
highly respectable and increasing body, has 
never, for the reasons already mentioned, in- 
fluenced a majority of the American people. 
The Bibles printed by the “ New York Bible 
and Prayer-Book Society” will alone come 
under the supervision of the committee. In 
the mean time, the printers, each at his option, 
will continue to send forth Bibles exhibiting 
different degrees of incompleteness and inae- 
curacy, while the American Bible Society will 
virtually continue to supply a standard to the 
American people. 

The American Bible Society is a wealthy 
and powerful institution, supported by various 
Protestant sects, and containing but a small 
admixture of Churchmen.* It prints and 


publishes its own Bibles, in which respect it 


differs ffom the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It was founded in 1816, when:in its 
constitution it declared its object to he the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment, and engaged that the only 
Bibles in the English language, ‘circulated 
under its authority, should be those of the 
commonly received English version. In 1823, 
its managers made the following statement in 
their annual report :— 


“They earnestly wish always to remember, 
and that their coadjutors may always remem- 
ber, the sole object of the Bible Society, and 
be ever and deeply sensible of the results 
which their labors may be expected to pro- 
duce under the Divine blessing. ‘The sole ob- 
ject is to promote a‘wider circulation of the 

oly Scriptures without note or comment. 


* In the British and Foreign Bible Society there is 
a great preponderance of Church influence. While 
the character of that society is derived in a great 
measure from such of the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Church as take part in it, one-half of 
the managers are Churchmen, the various dissent- 
ing denominations being forced to content them- 
selves with dividing the other half between them. 
The British Society prints no English Bibles, but 
circulates those of the university presses and of 
the queen’s printer; it is therefore infinitely better 
secured in this respect than the American Society. 
(See postscript to Dr. Coxe's pamphlet on Mixed 
Societies.) 
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This is the avowed design, and there is no 
room for deception in this case, or for schemes 
different from the declared purpose.” 

Thus far all appeared to promise well. 

True, the Bibles of the American Bible So- 
ciety differed in certain accessories from the 
authorized English version. The society had 
struck from the title-page the words, “ Ap- 
pointed to be read in churches.” It had 
omitted the dedication to King James, and— 
in common with too many English Bibles— 
it had also omitted the translators’ preface. 
Thus it had left the reader in the dark as to 
the history and origin of the version, and the 
part taken in it by the Church of England. 
But the headings of the chapters were re- 
tained ; the punctuation, capitals, italics, and 
other particulars generally coincided with 
those of the best editions then published in 
England, and, on the whole, the Protestant 
bodies of America had reason to be thankful 
that they were presented with a correct Bible 
at a moderate price. 
_ But in the year 1852, the “ Committee of 
Versions ” of the Bible Society published a new 
standard Bible, containing about twenty-four 
thousand alterations in the text and punctua- 
tion, besides important changes in the acces- 
sories. The committee stated officially that 
they had made alterations in the text of the 
common English Bible in nine particulars ; 
viz., in words, in orthography, in proper names, 
in compound words, in capital letters, in words 
in italics, in punctuation, in parentheses, and 
in brackets. They added that they had also 
made alterations in five accessories ; viz., in 
the contents of the chapters, in the running 
heads of columns, in the marginal readings, 
in the marginal references, and in chronology. 
The new standard Bible was at once extolled 
as the most perfect Bible extant; splendid 
copies of it were sent to Queen Victoria, to 
all the crowned heads in Europe, and to the 
President of the United States. During the 
six following years hundreds of thousands of 
this new edition were circulated in every part 
of North America, the people believing them 
to be the same Bible which alone the society 
had engaged to circulate by its constitution 
of 1816. 

But by degrees American Christians began 
to perceive that the Bible Society was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground, and that the estab- 
lishment of the new standard involved a prin- 
ciple which could not fairly be conceded. 
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The question was whether the Bible Society 
had authority to undertake not only the 
printing and circulation of the ordinary Eng- 
lish version, but the revision of the text and 
the alteration of the accessories, at its pleas- 
ure.* If these had been avowed as objects of 
the Bible Society at the time of its first or- 
ganization, the enterprise would have been 
swamped at once. To undertake them after 
nearly forty years, as if they were included in 
the original “sole object of the society,” 
seemed like undertaking them on false pre- 
tences. Had the changes been the result of 
a mere collation of copies, no one could have 
justly complained. But as soon as the com- 
mittee introduced changes not found in any 
previous edition, a new principle was intro- 
duced, which it became all thoughtful persons 
to resist. The danger was the greater, since, 
from its immense wealth and influence, the 
Bible Society was enabled virtually to set up 
a standard for all private publishers. In fact, 
it had already been announced that “ private 
publishers were engaged in correcting their 
various editions in conformity with this estab- 
lished and acknowledged standard.” 

The alarm appears to have been first 
sounded with effect by the Rev. Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, D.D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man, resident in Baltimore, and favorably 
known in this country by his “ Christian Bal- 
lads,” and his “Impressions of England!” 
The appearance of his “ Apology for the 
Common English Bible” brought the matter 
prominently before the American public. Dr, 
Coxe showed that some of the alterations in 
punctuation materially changed the sense; 
as when, in Rev. xiii. 8,“ The Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” was so 
altered by putting a comma after “slain” 
that the words “ from the foundation of the 
world ” no longer referred to the Lamb, but 
to the names of his followers. So also in re- 
gard to capitals. The word “ Spirit,” printed 
with a capital, had indicated the third person 
in the Trinity, but when the initial letter was 
now printed small, the word itself might mean 
something else. The headings of chapters 
had been so modified as to put Christ and the 
Church wholly out of the Old ‘Testament. 
For instance, in the third chapter of Canticles, 
the former heading was : “ The Church’s fight 
and victory in temptation. The Church glor> 
eth in Christ.” This was changed to: “ The 


* See New York Church Journal, 1857, p. 166. 
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bride’s despondency. The splendor of the 
beloved.” In the headings of the propheti- 
eal chapters, “ Zion” was substituted for 
“The Church.” 


“Even in the New Testament,” says Dr. 
Coxe, “ the old familiar phrases Christ’s pas- 
sion, Christ’s resurrection, and the like, ran- 
ning along the top of the page, and cluster- 
ing over the heads of chapters, are generally 
struck out. We have instead, Jesus is cruci- 
fied, The resurrection of Jesus, The Jews 
always speak of our Saviour as ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth,’ but it was a law of theirs, that if 
any man did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue. I am 
sorry to see this law so profoundly reverenced 
in the society’s Gospel. I conceive that the 
actual changes introduced by the society are 
almost as evil as any change could be, pro- 
ceeding from good men with honest inten- 
tions. They consist not in here and there an 
emendation, but in a vast system of altera- 
tion, and of thorough substitution, eharacter- 
ized, from first to last, by a debased ortho- 
doxy, rationalistie tendencies, and a general 
aversion to the evangelical and primitive 
modes of thought which characterize the old 
Bible.” 


The New York Church Journal, the Phila- 
delphia Episcopal Recorder, the Southern 
Churchman, and other papers, now uttered 
loud complaints. The bishops of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia publicly expressed their 
disapprobation. The bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia, in condemning the course of the society, 
wrote as follows :— 


“We are not of those who would deprecate 
in advance, and denounce all revision of the 
English Bible. The time may come when, 
without damage to its matchless dignity and 
beauty, and to the venerable associations that 
surround it, a few amendments may be made, 
by the universal consent of those who name 
the name of Christ, and on authority which 
few would question. ‘Till then, let text, pune- 
tuation, capitals, and headings, stand as they 
have stood for more than two hundred years; 
and wherever one speaking our tongue may 
go, over the globe, let him have the consoling 
assurance that when he finds what is called 
King James’ Bible, he finds one and the same 
book. We much doubt whether American 
Christians are prepared to renounce the stand- 
ard which has obtained, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, for two centuries, and to accept the 
American Bible Society as the only authorized 
editor and expounder of Holy Writ.” 


The bishop's doubts proved to be -well 
founded. Throughout the Episcopal Church 
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the disapprobation of the new text became 
very general. The Convention of the Diocese 
of Kentucky, for instance, resolved that,— 


“ Whereas the immense funds of the Amery 
ican Bible Society enable it to overcome all 
private competition in the printing and sale 
of the Bible, this Convention regard -with 
pain, mortification, and fear, the action of the 
managers of the said society in altering the 
English version of the Bible in many and im- 
portant particulars, and that it be recom: 
mended to the ministers and members of the 
church in this diocese to withhold all contri- 
butions from the said society, until this un- 
authorized edition of the Bible is withdrawn 
from circulation, and to avoid the purchase or 
circulation of the altered editions of the Bible 
issued by the said society.” 


Tke opposition of churchmen would, hows 
ever, have been of little avail if unsupported 
by leading members of the “ denominations ” 
principally engaged in the Bible Society. 
When, however, the General Assembly of 
the (old school) Presbyterians joined in the 
opposition ; when the scheme was denounced 
in the columns of the Princeton (Presby= 
terian) Review, when eminent non-Episco- 
palians, like Drs. Breckenridge and Hodges, 
united in the assault, and when other sects 
besides Presbyterians took part in the move- 


‘ment, it began to be perceived that the new 


standard was doomed. Dr. Breckenridge 
wrote as follows, in October, 1857, with ree 
spect to the changes :— 


“Tam bold to say, that, if all this had been 
done with regard to the works of Milton or 
Shakspeare, it would have been considered 
an unprecedented act of literary folly, arro- 
gance, and bad faith. Can it be conceived 
to be possible that the Christian public will 
endure it when it is perpetrated on a version 
of the Sacred Scriptures which has given 
fixedness to the noblest language and litera+ 
ture on earth, which is the highest bond 
between the greatest nations in the world, 
and which is the power of God unto salvation 
to the most numerous and devoted portion 
of the followers of the Lamb? Surely, this 
cannot be, this entire procedure, from begin- 
ning to end, has been wholly gratuitous, un 
warranted, and intolerable. The Bible Soct 
ety has no authority, no call, no need, no 
fitness for any such work. The whole affair 
is a most cruel mistake, which ought to have 
been corrected the moment it was observed. 
To persist in it will be a most flagrant out 
rage, incapable of defence in morals, and 
capable of a redress, both through publis 
sentiment and at law, fatal to the society.” . 
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‘The “Committee of Versions” could not 
stand against such thunders, and its six 
members resigned their office. The resig- 
nations were accepted by the board of man- 
agers, who declined to allow a protest of the 
committee to be entered on their minutes, 
Early in 1858, after six years’ circulation of 
the altered standard, the board of managers, 
at an immense sacrifice of the property of 
the soviety, abolished their whole work, and 
re-established the very edition in which tt 
had been declared that twenty-four thousand 
inaccuracies had been detected. At the pres- 
ent time, with the exception of the omission 
of the dedication, the Standard Bible of the 
American Society differs in few, if any, mate- 
rial points from the Oxford medium quarto 
edition. 

But let it not be supposed that the stand- 
ard continues safe in the hands of the Bible 
Society. 


“The late experiment of the society in 
tampering with the version,” says Dr. Coxe,* 
“has indeed been rebuked; but the society 
itself derives no credit from the fact, for the 
evil had gone on for years, and grown into 
a thing of fearful magnitude, without one 
word of alarm or anxiety on the part of a 
single one of its officers and members, It 
now appears that by one of its by-laws it had 
actually made ground for future notes as well 
as for the altered headings ; and many things 
portend that its present retreat from the ex- 
traordinary position it had ventured to take is 
only for the moment. It is a tremendous 
engine, and a fickle popular opinion is shown 
to be its only controlling power. That which 
has forced it to behave well to-day, will force 
it as easily to behave ill to-morrow. Who 
can trust it afler this? Let it work out its 
own destiny, and may God overrule it for 
good; but surely our duty to his Holy Word 

not lead us to confide in an agent so irre- 
sponsible and capricious.” 


. 


We have now seen that in American there 
neither is nor can be a system of revising the 
Scriptures authorized and fixed by the law of 
the land. We have seen that in the absence 
of such a system the Bibles printed in Amer- 
ica hecame full of inaccuracies more or less 
important in their character. We have seen 
that the American Episcopal Church has put 
forth efforts to secure a correct standard for 
the use of its own members, but that the good 


* Mixed societies in Principles and Practice, p. 
68. 
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effects of these efforts can extend to bute 
small portion of the copies printed in Amer» 
ica, We have seen that the American Bible 
Society has succeeded for a time in setting up 
a new standard, constructed on a dangerous 
principle. We have seen that by the efforte 
of a few leading individuals, rather than by 
the effect of public opinion, the society wag 
driven to retrace its steps. We have finally 
seen that the society in question cannot safely 
be trusted in future; and that the American 
people remain destitute of any system of res 
vision which will ensure the accuracy of the 
sacred text. ' 

At present we have in England a system 
which works well and secures us in the poss 
session of accurate and well-printed Bibles, 
These Bibles are in great demand even in 
America, where Dr. Coxe assures us that, 
after paying freight and duty, they may be 
bought as cheaply as similar ones of native 
manufacture. They may, indeed, be bought 
more cheaply, when the paper, type, binding, 
and general appearance are taken into con+ 
sideration. At home, they are furnished to 
our poor at prices so low that the cost cannot 
be a matter of serious consideration to any. 
who really desire to profit by God’s Holy, 
Word. . 

It is proposed that this system should be. 
allowed to expire, and that free trade in Bibles 
should be established in its room. In that 
event we might soon realize the state of things 
describee by the Committee of the American 
General Convention in 1853. The publica- 
tion of the Bible being “at every man’s ops 
tion,” “too many editions” might be found, 
“crowded with typographical errors, and 
faulty in numerous other not unimportant 
respects.” Bible Societies among ourselves 
might be tempted to tamper with the “ access, 
sories” of the text, and to introduce neological, 
or sectarian comments, under the form of 
“ headings,” italics, capitals, and punctuation, 
Congregational, Baptist, and Unitarian print« 
ers might insinuate alterations akin to that 
detected by the General Convention of 1817., 
It would, of course, under such circumstances, 
be the duty of the convocation of the provines: 
of Canterbury to follow the example of the: 
General Convention, and, as the guardian of 
a Church-work, to appoint a board of revisers,. 
in order that no change might be effected: 
in that book which we not only value im 
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our closets and in our families, but which 
our clergy are bound to read publicly in our 
churches.* Yet we do not see how this duty 
could be effectually discharged by convocation 
in its present disabled and fettered condition. 
It might, indeed, be hoped that in England, 
with our greater veneration for the works of 
past ages, attempts similar to those of the 
American Bible Society would be resisted as 
energetically as in the United States. It 
might be expected that the authorities of the 
Church, of the Universities, and of some of 
the dissenting bodies, would raise their voices 
against a change as loudly as did the rev- 
erend Doctors Coxe and Breckenridge, the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and the Convention 
of Kentucky. 

But admitting all this, we submit that no 
good reason has been shown for adopting a 
tourse which would afford great temptation 
to the lovers of change, and which would ex- 
pose us to the danger of angry controversies, 
bickerings, and recriminations similar to those 
which have been aroused by this question on 
the western side of the Atlantic. For the 
present, notwithstanding our sad divisions, we 
are happily agreed, as a nation, in receiving 
one version, which, though doubtless not ab- 
solutely perfect, is unquestionably possessed 
of excellences of the highest character. One 
who, alas! has left us for the church of Rome, 
' * Convocation has acted already in this respect. 
Kt complained of various typographical and ortho- 
graphical errors in the original edition of 1611, and 
solicited the royal interference. This complaint 


no doubt had its weight when the revision by Dr. 
Blayney was authorized in 1769. 





thus speaks of the uncommon beauty of the 
English Bible :*— 


“Tt lives on the ear like music which can- 
not be forgotten. It is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness, 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses. The power of all the gifts and 
trials of a man is hidden beneath its words, 
It is the representative of his best moments; 
and all that there has been about him of soft, 
and genie, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him forever out of the English 
Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt 
has never dimmed, and controversy has 
never soiled. In the length and breath of 
this land, there is not a Protestant, with one 
spark of righteousness about him, whose spi» 
itual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

In conclusion, then, we would express our 
earnest hope that no steps may be teken en 
dangering in any degree the generally re 
ceived text, until the time arrives when a 
revised version shall be set forth by sufficient 
ecclesiastical authority. At present, we have 
the certainty of which Americans in general 
are destitute, and which many of them would 
gladly possess, Whatever may be said in 
favor of monopoly, or, on the other hand, 
whatever Mr. Baines may think of “that 
crowning blessing, a free and unfettered 
Bible,” American experience seems to estab- 
lish at least this, that the system of unre 
stricted publication conduces neither to the 
accuracy nor to the cheapness of the autho» 
ized version of the Holy Scriptures. 


* Dublin Review. 





Tue New Unrermentep Breap.—There 
ean be no doubt that the newly discovered 
grated bread will prove a blessing to many, 
whose stomachs could not digest the ordinary 
bread raised by fermentation. It is now being 
regularly made and sold in London, and is 
eagerly sought after by a large class of people, 
to whom fermented bread had been prohibited 
by the doctors. The process of making the 
bread consists in forcing ready prepared car- 
bonic acid, by means of suitable machinery, 
into the water with which the dough is pre- 
pared, then mixing the flour, water, and salt 





together, in a highly condensed atmosphere. 
From the mixing apparatus the dough is re 
ceived into the baking pans, and passed into the 
ovens, without being touched by the hands. B 
this means the consistency of the flour is le 
both unchanged and uncontaminated—the loaf 
being accordingly absolutely pure bread. 

There is absolute cconomy in this method of 
raising the bread, as it is certain that the process 
of fermentation destroys part of the substance 
of the flour, first the sugar, then the starch, to 
furnish dextrine, to furnish more sugar to be 
> etn into carbonic acid gas and alcho- 

ol. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 

A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece in the 
Autumn of 1857 and the beginning of 
1858. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Lon- 
don; 1829. 

THE art of recording conversation with 
spirit and fidelity has not furnished many 
successful contributions to English literature. 
One conspicuous example stands almost with- 
out an imitator in the pages of Boswell, and 
something of the vivacity of social intercourse 
may be found in the Diary of Madame D’Ar- 
blay. But these exceptions only serve the 
more forcibly to remind us that the stream of 
sallies and of replies, of original remarks and 
of traditional knowledge, which rolls onward 
in good conversation, is swallowed as it flows 
by an inexorable oblivion ; and that only here 
‘and there a fragment of what the wisest have 
thought, and the wittiest have said, survives 
to amuse or instruct the world, Yet, if it 
were possible, by the spell which the legend 
gives some German wizard, to compel the at- 
mosphere to retain and repeat the accents 
which have vibrated for a moment on the ear, 
how many predictions would be unfulfilled, 
how many hopes would be dispelled, how 
many promises would be unperformed, how 
many sagacious observations would be stulti- 
fied, how many a careless and idle remark 
every one of us would wish to efface! Upon 
the whole, we are satisfied, that social inter- 
course would Jose much of its charm and its 
security, if the fluctuating and elastic element 
of our daily talk could by any process be con- 
densed and solidified into a more permanent 
form. Conversation framed to be taken down 
would become intolerably stiff and pedantic. 
Conversation taken down as it runs, would be 
loose, desultory, and often scarcely worthy of 
preservation. The result is that the attempt 
to report actual conversations has not often 
been made; and it has still less often suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Senior, whose great abilities have en- 
titled him to fill no inconsiderable place in 
the more abstruse departments of social and 
legal science, has, as is well known, devoted a 
good deal of time to a careful and lively 
record of the conversations he has held with 
eminent persons in many foreign countries. 
Living in the best society of his time, and 
perfectly qualified to take an active part in 
the discussions of all the most interesting 
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lected what may be termed the speaking me- 
moirs of his foreign contemporaries in an av- 
thentic and attractive form ; and the volume 
which he has now given to the public is a 
very interesting example of the skill and 
judgment with which he cultivates this pecu- 
liar species of literary composition. Perhaps 
he has sometimes insensibly given to Turkish 
pashas and Greek professors a little more 
force and precision than is to be found in 
their habitual conversation; and we have no 
doubt that Mr. Senior’s friends, like the ora- 
tors of our public assemblies, are under con- 
siderable obligations to their reporter. But 
his object and intention are evidently to con- 
vey their true meaning with the strictest fide 
ity; and in many instances the conversations 
have been revised and acknowledged by the 
speakers themselves. 

Turkey is not the country to which a trav- 
eller, who travels chiefly in pursuit of conver- 
sation, and who never loses sight of the 
pleasures of social intercourse, would most 
naturally repair; for, in the first place, the 
Turks are indifferent talkers; and, in the sec- 
ond place, all conversation is absorbed by one 
insatiable topic—the present condition of the 
Ottoman empire, and the future destiny of 
the east. The first of these difficulties, how- 
ever, offered no insurmountable obstacle to 
Mr. Senior's curiosity, for we find him, within 
four days of his arrival at Therapia, picking 
morsels of roasted sheep with Achmet Vefic 
Effendi, the Turkish minister of justice, and 
extracting a few candid admissions from that 
high officer over an after-dinner pipe. It 
must, however, be premised that a considera- 
ble number of the interlocutors, who figure in 
Mr. Senior's pages under the disguise of A. 
B. or X. Y., are not Turks at all, but for- 
eigners who spend their lives in speculating 
on the strange spectacle ‘before their eyes; 
and this, in truth, is the sole subject to which, 
under various forms, their conversation can be 
said to relate. Some difference of opinion, 
of course, prevails as to the causes of the de+ 
cline of the Ottoman empire; and some as to 
the efficacy of the remedies which may be ap- 
plied or attempted. But in these pages, rep- 
resenting the opinions of a large number of 
different observers (and, we might add, in 
the evidence of every intelligent person who 
has of late years witnessed the actual condi-+ 
tion of Turkey), almost complete unanimity 





questions of the age, he is said to have col- 


prevails as to the rapid decay of the country 
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and the government, the falling off in popula- 


tion and wealth as far as the Mahometan 


portion of the European provinces is con- 
eerned, the gross corruption pervading all 
classes of public officers, and the mischievous 
results of the diplomatic interference which 
.is intended to avert the dissolution of the em- 
pire. 

Mr. Senior’s journey to the east was made 
at a time peculiarly calculated to give interest 
and value to his observations, ‘The war was 
just over, in which the armed intervention of 
the western powers had rescued Turkey from 
the impending peril of Russian invasion. A 
peace had been signed which guaranteed the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
dominions, and placed the Sultan within the 
common security afforded by the public law 
of Europe. Large concessions, conceived in 
a tolerant and liberal spirit, had been made 
to the Christian populations by the Hatt-i- 
Humayoon of February, 1856. Attempts 
.were not wanting to place the Turkish finances 
on a better footing, to raise loans, to develop 
the resources of the country, and to carry on 
the work of reform. If ever there was a 
moment in modern times when hopes of the 
regeneration of Turkey could reasonably be 
entertained, after the efforts and _ sacrifices 
Europe had made in her behalf, the autumn 
of 1857 was that time. Yet the evidence 
Mr. Senior has collected, and the picture he 
has drawn, ¢an leave no illusion on the mind 
ef any man who believes the one to be true 
and the other to be correct; and we might 
quote page after page to demonstrate that all 
our exertions had only served to rescue the 
most execrable and contemptible government 
in Europe from an external danger, without 
adding any thing to its internal strength or 
vitality. The fourth point of the articles re- 
lating to Turkey in the Treaty of Paris, which 
was to secure to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte equality of civil and religious rights, in 
exchange for the guarantee extended to the 
dominions of the Sultan by the Christian 
powers, has remained a dead letter. The con- 
dition of the Christian populations is in truth 
unchanged, and nothing has occurred to lessen 
their ineradicable distrust and hatred of their 
Mussulman rulers, ; 

Turkey, in fact, exists, as an English mer- 
chant settled at Galata observed to Mr. Senior, 
for two purposes, First, to act as dog in the 
manger, and to prevent any Christian powers 
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from possessing a country which she herself 
in her present state is unable to govern or to 
protect. And, secondly, for the benefit of 
some fifty or sixty bankers and usurers, and 
some thirty or forty pashas, who make for- 
tunes out of its spoils (p. 84). 


“ We talked of the degeneracy of the Turks. 
‘How do you account,’ I asked, ‘for the 
strange fact, if it be a fact, that in proportion 
as they have improved their institutions, in 
proportion as life and property have been 
more secure, their wealth and their numbers 
have diminished? How comes it that the 
improvement which gives prosperity to every 
other nation ruins them ?’ 

“*Tt isa fact, said Y., ‘that while their 
institutions have improved, their wealth and 
population have diminished. Many causes have 
contributed to this deterioration. The firat 
and great one is, that they are not producers. 
They have neither diligence, intelligence, nor 
forethought. No Turk is an improving land- 
lord, or even a repairing landlord. When 
he has money, he spends it on objects of im- 
mediate gratification, His most permanent 
investment is a timber palace, to last about as 
long as its builder, His only professions are 
shop-keeping and service. He cannot engage 
in any foreign commerce, as he speaks no 
language but his own. No one ever heard of 
a Turkish house of business, or of a Turkish 
banker or merchant or manufacturer. If he 
has lands or houses, he lives on their rent; if 
he has money, he spends it, or employs it in 
stocking a shop, in which he can smoke and 
gossip all day long. The only considerable 
enterprise in which he ever engages is the 
farming some branch of the public revenue. 
His great resource is service, either that of a 
private person or of the sultan. People talk 
of the place-hunting of France and of Ger- 
many; it is nothing to that of Turkey. A 
place closes the vista of every Turk’s ambi- 
tion, 

“+ But,’ I said, ‘ there was a time when the 
Turks were rich and prosperous, What dif- 
ference is there between their national chary 
acter then and now ?’ 

“© As respects hope,’ answered X., ‘ ardon, 
self-reliance, ambition, public spirit, in short, 
all that makes a nation formidable, the dif- 
ference is enormous. Until the battle of Le- 
panto and the retreat from Vienna, they pos- 
sessed the grand and heroic but dangerous 
virtues of a conquering nation. They are now 
degraded by the grovelling vices of a nation 
that relies on foreigners for its defence. But 
as respects the qualities which conduce to ma- 
terial prosperity, to riches and to numbers, I 
do not believe that they have much changed, 
I do not believe that they are more idle, 
wasteful, improvident, and brutal now than 
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they were four hundred years ago. But it is 
only within the last fifty years, that the effects 
of these qualities have shown themselves fully. 
When they first swarmed over Asia Minor, 
Roumelia, and Bulgaria, they seized on a coun- 
try very populous and of enormous wealth. 
For three hundred and fifty years they kept 
on consuming that wealth and wearing out that 
population, If a Turk wanted a house or a 
garden, he turned out a Rayah; if he wanted 
money, he put a bullet into a handkerchief, 
tied it in a knot, and sent it to the nearest 
opulent Greek or Armenian, At last, having 
lived for three centuries and a half on their 
capital of things and of men, having reduced 
that rich and well-peopled country to the 
desert which you now see it, they find them- 
selves poor, They cannot dig, to beg they 
are ashamed. They use the most mischievous 
means to prevent large families; they kill 
their featle children, the conscription takes 
off the males, and they disappear. The only 
memorial of what fifty years ago was a popu- 
Jous Turkish village is a crowded burial- 
ground, now unused.’”—Pp. 210-2. 


Under the influence of these causes, said 
another English visitor, who has for many 
years held high rank in the Turkish service,— 


“¢The Turks are dying out, gradually in 
Asia, but quickly in European Turkey.’ 

“¢ And what,’ I asked, ‘is their next great 
disease ?’ 

“ «T was dining the other day,’ he answered, 
‘with several pashas. ‘“ What,” they said, 
“is the principal change which you have ob- 
served during the thirty years that you have 
known Turkey ?” 

«¢«The great increase,” I answered, “ of 
corruption.” 

«+ T am not surprised,” said one of them, 
“at your answer,” and the rest assented. 

“This is bad, not only as a cause of evil, 
but as a sign. It shows that the higher 
classes have lost their self-respect; that they 
despair of the future, and are anxious merely 
to get the means of immediate employment. 
Then there is the pride of ignorance, the 
recklessness of the Mussulman character, the 
absence of education in their public men, 
the carelessness with which they are selected, 
their want of confidence in one another, their 
constant intrigues and quarrels; and I think 
these are diseases enough to make the man 
very sick, though, if he were left to himself, 
he might drag on for a long time.’”—P. 
121. 


To this we may add the evidence of an in- 
telligent Armenian, who said :— 

“éThere is no doubt,’ he said, ‘that the 
country is going to ruin, under the influence 
of internal mismanagement and external in- 
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“¢Of the foreigners who meddle in our 
affairs, some, like Russia, wish to hasten our 
fall, others, like Austria, wish us neither good 
nor evil, and are anxious only as to the influ- 
ence which our fortunes may have upon theirs. 
England and France, I believe, really wish us 
well, but they try to serve us by forcing down 
our throats what they think a remedy and we 
think a poison. Their object is the fusion of 
the different races and different believers, or 
at least, their equality. They want the wolves 
and the sheep to he down together. The 
Turks believe this to be thoroughly impossi 
ble. They believe that in Europe, where the 
Christians are the large majority, they are 
thoroughly disaffected ; that every right which 
they gained they would use as a weapon; that 
if the Hatt-i-Humayoon were honestly carrie@ 
out, the Turks would be. driven across the 
Bosporus in five years: in short, that India 
is merely a specimen of the feelings of slaves 
who can find opportunity of rising against 
masters. They are resolved, therefore, that 
it shall be a dead letter. In some provinces; 
the reading of it produced riots: in others it 
was not attempted to be read, 
“+ But, in fact, it cannot be a dead letter, 
It alarms and irritates the Turks; it stimu- 
lates the hopes and also the hatred of the 
Greeks.’"—P, 151. ' 

“ ‘Now,’ I said ‘ for the internal causes of 
ruin,’ 

“They, he said, ‘are the disorder of the 
finances and of the currency; the farming of 
the revenue; the centralization which brings 
every business to Constantinople, where it is 
neglected and at last forgotten, but above all; 
the general and increasing corruption. And 
for these evils there will be no cure. Thé 
~— will not remedy them, for they profit 

y them, and their education renders them 
insensible to the mischief and to the scandal. 
The sultan will not remedy them, for he 
knows nothing of them. He can know 
nothing of any thing that his ministers do 
not choose to tell him. He does not read, 
and if he did, there is no press; he sees 
nobody, he never has seen anybody, except 
his brothers-in-law and sons-in-law, his women 
and his servants, and occasionally a minister 
or an ambassador who comes to bully him 
or to deceive him. Still the empire, if left to 
itself, might cohere for many years. But 
Europe has her eyes on its western provinces, 
One by one, or two by two, they will be cut 
off, or will drop off. Perhaps we may return 
to Broussa, and keep Anatolia for a century 
or two longer.’”—P. 153. 


In the midst of allthis penury and profu- 
sion, the sultan himself takes about £2,500,- 
000 for his: own. expenses, out of a publie 
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revenue of nine millions sterling ; but as even 
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this sum does not cover his expenditure, he 
has incurred a debt on promissory notes 


Such a state of things would in itself be 
sufficiently ominous and alarming; but the 


amounting to about ten millions sterling. weakness, corruption, and decay of the Turks 
Of this sum, spent, or supposed to have been is but one side of the medal. On the other, 
spent, in about three years, “ one-third at the | we have the increasing numbers, the increas- 


very outside represents value received—all 
the rest is robbery.” At the moment at 
which we write, these remarks have received 
a very striking confirmation. A conspiracy 
of the most formidable character had been 
organized amongst the leading Asiatic Turks 
in Constantinople, for the purpose of over- 
throwing so profligate a government. It was 
discovered on the eve of execution; and but 
for that accident a revolution would probably 
at this moment have changed the destinies 
of the empire. 

With these facts patent and notorious to 
every one on the spot, it is not surprising 
that the gloomiest anticipations are unan- 
imously expressed as to the consequences; 
the same unanimity cannot be expected as to 
the remedy. But we will hear one witness 
on this part of the question. 

“ Wednesday, October 28th.—I walked 


with C. D. for a couple of hours along the 
terraced avenues of his garden. 


«“¢The last time,’ I said, ‘ that we walked | try 


in this garden, you said that you thought that 
a man of talent, boldness, and decision could, 
even now, save the Turkish empire. 

“*Let us suppose such a man on the 
sultan’s throne. What ought he to do?’ 

“*He ought,’ said C. D., ‘in the first 
place to separate religion from government, 
which still in some matters are confounded. 
Secondly, he must fund the floating debt, and 
restore the currency, for which the plan is 
already prepared, and he must pay off the 
funded Ry, and prevent the recurrence of 
the floating debt by putting an end to the 
madness of palace-building, and by substitut- 
ing direct collection of the revenues for the 
present system of farms. I have no doubt 
that the revenue, if honestly and directly col- 
lected, could be doubled. Thirdly, he must 
execule the laws against corruption. No 
new ones are necessary; those which exist 
are sufficient; on a second conviction, a man 
becomes incapable of any public office. 
Fourthly, and this is the only measure really 
difficult and really dangerous, he must en- 
deavor, not actually to fuse and render homo- 
geneous, but to render less discordant, less 
separated by the worst of all distinctions— 
that of oppressors and oppressed — the 
Christian and Mussulman populations; in 
short, he must execute the Hatt-i-Huma- 
yoon.’”—P, 148, 


| 
| 





ing wealth, the increasing energy and educa- 
tion of the Christian population ; with this 
addition, that every thing which tends to the 
destruction of an empire is to be found on 
the side of the oppressor, and every thing 
which tends to the emancipation of a people 
on the side of the oppressed. At Smyrna 
Mr. Senior met the Prussian consul, Herr 
Spiegelthal, a very accomplished man. His 
opinion as to the relative position of the two 
races was expressed in the following terms :— 


“Jerr Spiegelthal has spent much time in 
the interior of Asia Minor, and ‘he believes 
the feelings of the Christian population to be 
such as to render an insurrection against the 
Turks almost certain within five or six years. 

“*What, I asked, ‘are their respective 
numbers ?’ 

“¢'The Christians,’ he answered, ‘ are about 
three millions. The Turks about nine. But 
the Christians are concentrated in the larger 
towns; they possess all the wealth, the 
knowledge, and the intelligence of the coun- 
+? 

“«But,’ I said, ‘they are neither armed 
nor military.’ 

“* Most of them,’ he answered, ‘ are armed. 
The laws which forbid there being so are, like 
most Turkish laws, unexecuted. I do not 
believe that they are unmilitary. In the war, 
the young Greeks volunteered to serve in 
large numbers; they required, however, to be 
embodied apart, their object was to acquire 
discipline and experience. The government 
rejected them. The robbers of this neigh- 
borhood are almost all Greeks; five or ten 
of them were generally a match for twenty or 
thirty of the Turkish police. A couple of 
years ago, five or six robbers were surrounded 

y a couple of hundred soldiers, in a house 
in the village of Boujad, about four miles 
from Smyrna. The soldiers were afraid to 
enter the house, in which they had barricaded 
themselves, and kept firing on them. The 
robbers returned the fire, killed several of the 
soldiers, and the affair ended by two of the 
robbers being killed, and the rest escaping. 
Their hatred of the Turks increases as their 
own wealth, intelligence, and numbers in- 
crease, and the ‘Turkish rule becomes more 
and more corrupt and oppressive. You must 
not judge that rule from what you have seen 
on the Bosporus or the Hellespont, where 
there are consuls, and a European public. 
In the interior there is a mixture of anarchy 
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and despotism, of timidity, negligence, cruelty, 
and rapacity. The government does not pro- 
tect, does not assist, does nothing for the 
good of the people, and allows no one else 
to do any thing. In short, it is a mere 
machine for robbery. It has no moral force 
and very little physical force. In this large 
town there are not three hundred Turkish 
soldiers, The insurgents will be assisted by 
the Greeks from the islands, such as Candia, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and Mitylene, where the 
bulk of the population is Greek. They will 
thus have the command of the sea. The 
contest will drag on until some European 
power, or Europe collectively, interferes, to 
prevent the utter destruction of the finest 
portion of the earth.”—P. 194-6. 


And again, to borrow the language of a 
Smyrniote gentleman who perpetuates the 
illustrious name of Homer :— 


“«The improvement of their institutions 
has, in more than one way, directly contrib- 
uted to the poverty and weakness of the 
Turks. In the first place, it is inconsistent 
with their position, with the conditions of 
their existence. They are a tribe of robbers. 
What would have become of his band, if Yani 
Katergee or Simos, had issued a Hatt-i-Hum- 
dyoon prohibiting the taking of ransoms, or 
the cutting off the ears of those whose ran- 
soms were not paid? A people, who, as Y. 
has truly stated, do not produce, must perish 
if they ceased to steal. And secondly, the 
increased security of life and property has 
enabled the Christians to oust the Turks 
from many of the employments which were 
formerly open to them. Our increasing 
wealth produces a more than proportionate 
expenditure on education. Wherever there 
is a Greek village, there is a school. Small 
as our numbers are, there are ten, perhaps 
twenty, perhaps fifty, educated Greeks for one 
educated Turk. Every post requiring knowl- 
edge, diligence, or intelligence is filled by a 
Greek. Whenever the ‘Turk borrows, the 
lender is a Greek. Whenever a Turk sells, 
the purchaser is a Greek, and it is seldom 
that a Turk borrows without having soon to 
sell. The proud Turks are thus becoming 
an inferior race in their own country. They 
appear still to retain its administration, they 
are the pashas, beys, moolahs and cadies, but 
for the details of their administration they are 
forced to trust to Greeks; and those who 
manage the details of business, especially 
when a Turk is the superior, are the real ad- 
ministrators.’ 

“¢ And how, I asked, ‘is this to end? 
How is the sick man to die?’ 

“Tt may end,’ said Y., ‘by foreign con- 
quest, or by foreign interference. But it 
seems to me certain that, if Europe does not 
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intervene, the Christians, superior in wealth, 
superior in intelligence, and every day ap- 
proaching nearer to equality in numbers, 
must at no distant perind force the Turks to 
yield to them superiority of power.’”—-Pp, 
213-5, 


This contest between the two great ele- 
ments of religion and of race, which still ex- 
ist in everlasting hostility in the Levant, gives 
a dramatic interest to every page of Mr. 
Senior’s journal. Parties in the East are not 
divided by those artificial distinctions or con- 
ventional symbols which sometimes separate 
them in other countries. The crescent and 
the cross mark an irreconcilable feud between 
all that man venerates in faith, respects in 
law, obeys in government, and cultivates in 
society ; and at this moment the temporary 
truce which holds in suspense the falling for- 
tunes of the Turks, and the rising fortunes of 
the Christians, has not abated in any degree 
that mutual hatred which springs from ages 
of intolerable tyranny and the energy of re 
stored freedom. 

The strength of Greek nationality is an 
element in the question—we will venture to 
say the dominant element in the question— 
which has been of late years too little consid- 
ered in this country. The attachment of the 
Greeks to the peculiarities of their church. is 
not so much with them a question of tenets 
or observances, as an adherence to that faith 
which has still kept them a nation, under end 
less division and a Mohammedan yoke. Even 
the miserable and corrupt government of 
Athens, which Mr. Senior has judged with 
the severity it deserves, and which gives so 
false and inadequate an impression of the true 
importance of the Greek people, has rendered 
one service by vigorously promoting educa- 
tion, in so much, that out of a population of 
1,100,000, 58,000 attend the schools. In like 
manner the Greek press, which is conducted 
with as much ability as can be found in the 
journals of any continental country, is a most 
powerful instrument for the education and 
improvement of the nation. The newspapers 
of Athens are the connecting link which 
unites the Greeks still living unde# the Turk- 
ish government, and the Greeks who are 
scattered in mercantile undertakings all over 
the world, in one common national feeling. 
At this very moment we receive the prospectus 
of a journal which is about to appear in Brus- 
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entitled “L’Orient,” for the express purpose 
of making the common interests of the Chris- 
tians in the East better known to each other 
and to the rest cf Europe. Nor can we 
doubt that whenever the day of independence 
dawns, and a fresh effort is made for the re- 
organization of the Greek state, the wealth 
and the experience of free institutions which 
the Greeks have acquired in England and in 
other countries, will powerfully contribute to 
the regeneration of the country. One of the 
persons, hostile to the Greeks, whom Mr. 
Senior saw in Athens, assured him that, 
“there was no cohesion among the people, 
and that no motive will urge them to any 
eombined effort.” But this statement is en- 
tirely at variance with facts. The Greeks 
possess in the highest degree the art of asso- 
ciation; they owe their mercantile power and 
success entirely to mutual support ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that they will, when the 
oecasion presents itself, show as much ability 
im the arts of government as they have already 
shown since their partial emancipation, in the 
arts of trade. One of Mr. Senior’s Greek 
friends, to whom he had remarked that, after 
all, the interior of the kingdom of Greece was 
even now as miserable and uncivilized as any 
thing in Turkey, replied, with great truth :— 
“«Greece and Turkey,’ he answered, ‘ are 
now, perhaps, on about the same level; but 
Greece is going up-hill, and Turkey is going 
down-hill. Five-and-twenty years ago Greece 
was a desert, and Turkey was richer and more 
populous than she is now. At this instant, 
erhaps, they are on a par; but ten years 
lieuse Greece will be much richer than she is 
now, and Turkey much poorer.’ ”—P. 285. 
But in fact, considering what the point of 
departure was twenty-five years ago, we won- 
der that the condition of continental Greece 
is as good as it is. Attica and the Morea had 
been ravaged for six years with unparalleled 
barbarity. The deliberate plan of Ibrahim 
was to exterminate the population and make 
the country a desert. All native power and 
influence had been systematically annihilated 
by the Turks; and the degradation of the 
Rayahs was complete. Misgovernment, law- 
lessness, aif want of capital have no doubt 
greatly retarded the progress of the country. 
It was a misfortune that the only mode of re- 
warding the soldiers of the revolution was to 
grant them lands which they had no means 
of cultivating, and which no one would buy of 
them. But in spite of these untoward cir- 
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cumstances the population has incrensed’ by 
one-third, the cultivation still more; and the 
Greek mercantile marine now consists of five 
thousand vessels, which have almost driven 
every other flag from the trade of the Levant. 
The extraordinary commercial development 
of the Greeks, since they have partially - 
covered their independence, is the fairest test 
of their capacity, enterprise, and intelligence. 
They have not confined their operations to a 
few ventures in the figs of Smyrna, but they 
have pitted their credit and their mercantile 
flag against the most powerful commercial 
nations of the world in Marseilles, in London, 
and in New York; and they have not been 
defeated. No doubt the traveller who looks, 
as Mr. Senior did, at the wretched Albanian 
peasantry who scratch the plain of Eleusis 
where Triptolemus first received the gifts of 
Ceres, or who has to travel by rude tracks 
often infested by banditti, may reasonably 
complain of the state of Greece, and produce, 
as M. About and other writers have done, a 
sufficiently repulsive picture. But it is not the 
less true that this inference is not a just and 
correct one; these facts merely prove that the 
kingdom of Greece cannot flourish ,in the ab- 
surd and anomalous circumstances in which it 
has been placed by the protecting powers, 
The first and perhaps the most fatal of all 
the blunders made on that occasion was the 
severance of continental Greece from almost 
all the islands inhabited by the Greek race. 
Yet several islands, like Samos, had displayed 
heroic courage in the war; and it was easy to 
perceive that while the mainland had chiefly 
contributed Albanian highlanders, or klephts, 
to the contest, the Greek families of the isl- 
ands had really secured the emancipation of 
their country. The condition of the Greeks 
of the mainland was, and in some respects 
still is, by no means dissimilar to that of the 
Scottish Highlanders down to the middle of 
the last century. The “fustanelle” may be 
said to play in their social history very nearly 
the part which the kilt has played in our own, 
The thrift, the industry, the intelligent enter- 
prise which have made Scotland what she is, 
lie, as every one knows, south of the Highland 
line; and so in Greece, they are to be found 
among the isles, though they be altogether 
wanting among the Mainote hills, The same 
consideration has affected the political eondi- 
tion of the state. A court with an extrava- 
gant civil list has not found it difficult to 
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bribe, to cajole, or to intimidate almost every 
man of ambition and vanity in a poor and 
thinly peopled country. But if the more im- 
portant of the Greek islands had formed part 
of the kingdom, they would have speedily at- 
tained a high degree of prosperity, and thus 
would have produced men capable of playing 
a much more independent part in public af- 
fairs. Even now, Hydra and Syra, small aos 
they are, have already risen in importance 
with far greater rapidity than any portion of 
the adjacent continent. 

Mr. Senior, during his stay at Athens, 
which followed his visit to Constantinople, 
availed himself of the conversations of Greeks 
and resident Englishmen to lay bare the 
abuses of King Otho’s administration, and the 
ingenious perversion by which the forms of 
constitutional government have been em- 
ployed to establish the preponderance of the 
court. He comments with severity on the 
absence of roads, and with still greater jus- 
tice on the atrocious cases of brigandage 
which have from time to time occurred, In- 
deed, one considerable source of the dislike 
of the Greek nation, which is strongly ex- 
pressed by recent travellers, may be traced to 
the stories of hardihood and ferocity of the 
Greek banditti, which are current all over the 
east. Nothing can be more injurious and dis- 
graceful to Greece; but as piracy has disap- 
peared with the steady progress of lawful 
maritime trade, we have no doubt that brig- 
andage will cease with the gradual extension 
of cultivation and the arts of social life. Mr. 
Senior himself saw in the Troad a celebrated 
bandit who turned policeman at the exhorta- 
tion of the British consul, though sorely 
tempted to run off again to the hills; and 
nothing can be more exciting than his narra- 
tive of Dr. M’Crith’s abduction from Bourna- 
bat, near Smyrna, by Simos, another noted 
robber, who claimed and obtained a ransom 
of £500 apiece for his prisoners. But even 
the crimes of these outlaws denote a degree 
of enterprise, ability, and hardihood which 
might be turned to good purposes, and which 
give them a sort of Robin Hood popularity 
among theircountrymen. The following con- 
versation took place at Smyrna :— 

“««¢ All your great robbers,’ I said, ‘seem to 
have been Greeks.’ 


«“¢*Greeks only,’ said Mr. Hanson, ‘ have 
talent and combination enough for the ardu- 
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ous post of a robber chief; and Greeks only 
would have enjoyed the degree of sympathy 
and assistance which these men received from 
their fellow-countrymen. Katergee and Simos 
were not execrated by the Greeks as they 
were by the Europeans. The Greeks recol- 
lected that it was by the klephte that the in- 
surrection in Greece began. ‘That it was the 
klephta who were the nuclei of the guerilla 
bands who harassed, and at last destroyed, 
the troops of the sultan. All the Greeks in 
Smyrna delighted in Simos’ victory over the 
Turks.’ 

“* What do you suppose,’ I said, ‘to have 
been the ultimate objects of Katergee and 
Simos? They scarcely intended to be rob- 
bers for the rest of their lives, unless, indeed, 
they were prepared for their lives being very 
short.’ 

“Probably, he answered, ‘they hoped to 
make a purse out of a few great ransoms, 
and to fly to Greece to live there in dignified 
repose. Perhaps they hoped to become chiefs 
in the insurrection of Asia Minor. They. . 
were both men of some education. Katergee 
was a courier; he performed for us all the 
duties which the post performs in civilized 
countries ; he carried messages, parcels, and 
money, and had a small capital in horses and 
their accoutrements ; he was thought remark- 
ably trustworthy; he was ill-treated by the 
Turkish authorities, and took to the road 
vartly from want, and partly in revenge.’ ”"— 

p- 203, 204. 


But even this sorry plea will not serve to 
palliate the crimes committed in the kingdom 
of Greece,—often by the wretches whom the 
criminal connivance of the court has liber- 
ated from prison to serve its own political 
ends, 

Nevertheless, although the impression left 
on the mind by these outrages, and by the 
petty artifices of the king’s government, is 
extremely unfavorable, it is not disputed by 
any of Mr. Senior’s acquaintances that the 
Greek element is growing in wealth, power, 
and intelligence throughout the east, even 
more rapidly than the Turkish element is los- 
ing those qualities which once constituted its 
power. We would fain hope that the defects 
of the Greeks are those of a renovated peo~ 
ple, gradually awakening from slavery and’ 
degradation to freedom and a higher standard: 
of moral responsibility; we are certain that 
the defects of the Turks are those of a people 
and a creed outworn, and that they are sink- 
ing back into the barbarism from which the 
military virtues they have now lost, did at one 
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time raise them. Seldom has a more interest- 
ing and animated picture been drawn of two 
great bodies of men contending for the future 
control of one of the finest portions of the 
globe, than that which Mr. Senior presents to 
us in these conversations. The course of 
events does not keep pace with the impatience 
of political theorists, and the slow evolution 
of what is termed the eastern question has 
already often deceived, and will again deceive, 
those who have anticipated a speedy and de- 
cisive catastrophe. We believe rather that 
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the fate of the Ottoman empire will be regu- 
lated by the gradual and constant operation 
of the causes which this book discioses, than 
by the crash of any sudden revolution; but it 
is the more important to bear those causes 
faithfully in mind, when we witness the events 
to which they must give rise; and no traveller 
has done more than Mr. Senior to present us 
with an exact and unbiassed estimate of the 
present state of the east, in the very words of 
those persons who are best acquainted with its 
peculiarities. 





A WORD WITH BROTHER JONATHAN. 
BY BROTHER PUNCH. 


YankeEE Doop te whips the world, 
(‘Specially the niggers), 
For progress and enlightenment 
Almighty tall he figgers : 
But there’s a spot upon his sun 
That Punch can’t shut his eyes to, 
Tis that a word in lightest fun 
A duel may give rise to. 
O Yankee Doodle, Doodle! do 
Your rifle keep less handy : 


And lay down _— revolver too,— > 


Friend Punch would fain command ye! 


A senator in congress now, 
A lawyer or physician, 
Whoever haps to have a row, 
Whate’er be his position, 
In hot blood deems cold steel or lead 
The means that row to settle, 
And when his brother’s blood is shed, 
Thinks he has shown his mettle. 
O Yankee Doodle, Doodle! do 
Your rifle keep less handy ; 
And lay down your revolver, too,— 
Friend Punch would fain command ye ! 


A bar’ster calls a judge a brute, 
Straight out come their revolvers : 
In slightest wrangle or dispute 
They’re deemed the only solvers. 
Two doctors chance to disagree, 
A deathbed while they stand by : 
To show their skill, they fight until 
Each falls the other’s hand by ! 
O Yankee Doodle, Doodle! do 
Your rifle have less handy : 
And give up your revolver too— 
Friend Punch would fain command ye ! 


Americans! these deeds disgrace 
A free, enlightened nation : 
The scroll of honor they deface, 
Such blots are deqredetion. 





To check by foree—be this your course, 
For this your wills be banded : 
Stern truth insists that duellists 
As Murperers be branded ! 
Then, Yankee Doodle, Doodle! do 
Your rifle keep less handy ; 
And lay down your revolver too— 
Let Punch, let Law command ye ! 





PRECISELY at the period when Talma hap- 
pened to be at Lyons, and was playing at the 
great theatre before an electrified public, the 
Abbé de Boulogne, Bishop of Troyes, a preacher 
of great talent, and then under the ban of per- 
secution, was passing through the same town. 
A singular chance brought him to the house of 
Madame Récamier on the day when Talma 
was dining there. The Bishop of Troyes, in- 
finitely to be respected as a priest, had the cul- 
ture of a man of letters and understanding, the 
habits of the best society, and a gentle and tol- 
erant character. Familiar with the master- 
ony of drama, yet never in his life having 

een to the theatre, the opportunity of meeting 
an actor of the first order seemed to him a 

iece of great good fortune. Talma, whom 

adame Récamier presented to him, with as 
much willingness as respectful good grace, re- 
cited for the prelate those of his parts in which 
religious emotions had to be expressed ; and did 
this with all the energy of his superior and ad- 
mirable talent. The Abbé de Boulogne, en- 
chanted, openly expressed the delight he en- 
joyed. In turn, Talma humbly entreated the 
preacher to allow him to hear some brilliant 
passages from his sermons. The bishop did 
not refuse the request. After having listened to 
the orator with the liveliest interest, Talma 
commenced his diction, made some observa- 
tions on his gestures, and added, “It is very 
good, sir, down to this,” pointing to the bust of 
the bishop. ‘ The lower part of the body is 
worth nothing ; one can easily see that you have 
never thought about your legs.” 
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’ CHAPTER II. 


“ He who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 

SEVEN years more, and Honora was in 
mourning for her mother. She was alone in 
the world, without any near or precious claim; 
those clinging tendrils of her heart rent from 
their oldest, surest earthly stay, and her time 
left vacant from her dearest, most constant 
occupation. Her impulse was to devote her- 
self and her fortune at once to the good work 
which most engaged her imagination, but 
Humfrey Charlecote, her sole relation, since 
heart complaint had carried off his sister Sa- 
rah, interfered with the authority he had al- 
ways exercised over her, and insisted on her 
waiting one full year before pledging herself 
to any thing. At one-and-thirly, with her 
golden hair and light figure, her delicate skin 
and elastic step, she was still too young to 
keep house in solitude, and she invited to her 
home a friendless old governess of her own, 
sick at heart with standing for the Governess’ 
Institution, promising her a daughter’s care 
and attendance on her old age. Gentle old 
Miss Wells was but too happy in her new 
quarters, though she constantly averred that 
she knew she should not continue there ; 
treated as injuries to herself all Honor’s as- 
sertions of the dignity of age, and old maid- 
ishness; and remained convinced that she 
should soon see her married. 

Honora had not seen Mr. Sandbrook since 
his return from Canada, though his living was 
not thirty miles from the city. There had 
been exchanges of calls when he had been in 
London, but these had only resulted in the 
leaving of cards; and from various causes, she 
had been unable to meet him at dinner, She 
heard of him however, from their mutual con- 
nection, old Mrs. Sandbrook, who had made a 
visit at Wrapworth, and came home stored 
with anecdotes of the style in which he lived, 
the charms of Mrs. Sandbrook, and the 
beauty of the children, As far as Honora 
could gather, and very unwillingly she did so, 
he was leading the life of an easy-going, well- 
beneficed clergyman, not neglecting the par- 
ish, according to the requirements of the day, 
indeed, slightly exceeding them, very popular, 
good-natured, and charitable, and in great re- 
quest in a numerous, demi-suburban neigh- 
borhood, for all sorts of not unclerical gayeties. 











The Rev. 0. Sandbrook was often to be met 
with in the papers, preaching everywhere and 
for every thing, and whispers went about of 
his speedy promotion to a situation of greater 
note. In the seventh year of his marriage, 
his wife died, and Honora was told of his over- 
whelming grief, how he utterly refused all 
comfort or alleviation, and threw himself with 
all his soul into his parish and his children. 
People spoke of him as going about among 
the poor from morning to night, with his lit- 
tle ones by his side, shrinking from all other 
society, teaching them and nursing them him- 
self, and endeavoring to the utmost to be as 
both parents inone. The youngest, a delicate 
infant,soon followed her mother to the grave, 
and old Mrs. Sandbrook proved herself to 
have no parent’s heart by being provoked 
with his agonizing grief for the“ poor little 
sickly thing,” while it was not in Hono:a’s 
nature not to feel the more tenderly towards 
the idol of her girlish days, because he was 
in sorrow. 

It was autumn, the period when leaves fall 
off and grow damp, and London birds of pas- 
sage fly home to their smoky nests. Honora, 
who had gone to Weymonth chiefly because 
she saw Miss Wells would be disappointed if 
she did otherwise, and when there, had grown 
happily at home with the waves, and in talk- 
ing to the old fishermen, had come back be- 
cause Miss Wells thought it chilly and dreary, 
and pined for London warmth and snugness. 
The noonday sun had found the way in at the 
oriel window of the drawing-room, and traced 
the reflection of the merchant's mark in the 
upper pane in distorted outline on the wain- 
scotted wall; it smiled on the glowing tints 
of Honora’s hair, but seemed to die away 
against the blackness of her dress, as she sa‘ 
by the table, writing letters, while opposite, in 
the brightness of the fire, sat the pale, placid 
Miss Wells with her morning nest of sermon 
books and needlework around her. \ 

Honor yawned; Miss Wells looked up 
with kind anxiety. She knew such a yawn 
was equivalent to a sigh, and that it was 
dreary work to settle in at home again this first 
time without the mother. 

Then Honor smiled, and played with her 
pen wiper. “ Well,” she said, “it is comfort- 
able to be at home again!” 

“T hope you willsoon be able to feel so, 
my dear,” said the kind old governess. 

“T mean it,” said Honor, cheerfully; then 
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sighing, “ But do you know Mr. Askew wishes 
his curates to visit at the asylum instead of 
ladies.” 

Miss Wells burst out into all the indigna- 
tion that was in her mild nature. Honor not 
to visit at the asylum founded chiefly by her 
own father! 

“Tt is a parish affair now,” said Honor; 
“and I believe those Miss Stones and their set 
have been very troublesome. Besides I think 
he means to change its character.” 

“Tt is very inconsiderate of him,” said Miss 
Wells; “he ought to have consulted you.” 

“ Every one loves his own charity the best,” 
said Honora; “Humfrey says endowments 
are generally a mistake, each generation had 
better do its own work to the utmost. I wish 
Mr. Askew had not begun now, it was the 
work I specially looked to, but I let it alone 
while . . . and he cannot be expected—” 

“T should have expected it of him though!” 
exclaimed Miss Wells; “and he ought to 
know better! How have you heard it ?” 

“T have anote from him this morning,” said 
Honora ;“ he asks me Humfrey Charlecote’s 
address; you know he and Mr. Sandbrook are 
trustees,” and her voice grew the sadder. 

“Tf Iam not much mistaken, Mr. Charle- 
cote will represent to him his want of consid- 
eration.” 

“T think not,” said Honora; “I should be 
sorry to make the clergyman’s hard task here 
any harder for the sake of my feelings. Late 
incumbents’ daughters are proverbially incon- 
venient. No; I would not stand in the way, 
but it makes me feel as if my work in. St. 
Wulstan’s were done,” and the tears dropped 
fast. 

“ Dear, dear Honora!” began the old lady, 
eagerly, but her words and Honora’s tears 
were both checked by the sound of a bell, 
that bell within the court, to which none but 
intimates found access. 

“ Strange! It is the thought of old times, I 
suppose,” said Honor, smiling ; “ but I could 
have said that was Owen Sandbrook’s ring.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, ere Mr. 
Sandbrook and Captain Charteris were an- 
nounced ; and there entered a clergyman lead- 
ing a little childin each hand. How changed 
from the handsome, hopeful youth from whom 
she had parted! Thin, slightly bowed, grief- 
stricken, and worn, she would scarcely have 
known him, and as if to hide how much she felt, 
she bent quickly, after shaking hands with him, 
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tokiss the two children, flaxen-curled creatures 
in white, with black ribbons, They both shrank 
closer to their father. “ Cilly, my love, Owen 
my man, speak to Miss Charlecote,” he said; 
“she is a very old friend of mine. This my 
bonny little housekeeper,” he added, “and 
here’s a sturdy fellow for four years old is 
not he?” ' 

The girl, a delicate fairy of six, barely ac- 
cepted an embrace, and clung the faster to 
her father, with a gesture as though to repel 
all advance. The boy took a good stare out 
of apair of resolute gray eyes, with one foot 
in advance, and offered both hands. Honora 
would have taken him on her knee, but he re- 
treated, and both leant against their father as 
he sat, an arm round each. After shaking 
hands with Miss Wells, whom he recollected 
at once, and presenting his brother-in-law, 
whose broad, open sailor countenance, hardy 
and weather-stained, was a great contrast to 
his pale, hollow, furrowed cheeks and heavy 
eyes, 

“ Will you tell me your name, my dear?” 
said Honora, feeling the children the easiest 
to talk to; but the little girl’s pretty lips 
pouted, and she nestled nearer to her father. 

“ Her name is Lucilla,” he answered with a 
sigh, recalling that. it had been his wife’s 
name. “ Weare allsomewhat of little savages,” 
he added, in excuse for the child’s silence, 
“We have seen few strangers at Wrapworth 
of late.” 

“T did not know you were in London.” 

“Tt was a sudden measure—all my brother’s 
doing,” he said; “I am quite taken out of my 
own guidance.” 

“I went down to Wrapworth, and found 
him very unwell, quite out of order, and neg- 
lecting himself,” said the captain; “so 1 have 
brought him up for advice, as I could not 
make him hear reason.” 

“T was afraid you were looking very ill,” 
suid Honora, hardly daring to glance at his 
changed face. 

“Can’t help being ill,” returned Captain 
Charteris; “running about the village in all 
weathers in a coat like that, and sitting down 
to play with the children in his wet things, I 
saw what it would come to, last time.” 

Mr. Sandbrook could not repress a cough 
which told plainly what it was come to. 

Miss Wells asked whom he intended to con- 
sult, and there was some talk on physicians, 
but the subject was turned off by Mr. Sand- 
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brook bending down to point out to little 
Owen a beautiful carving of a brooding dove 
on her nest, which formed the central bracket 
of the fine old mantel-piece. 

“There, my man, that pretty bird has been 


» sitting there ever since I can remember. 


How like it all looks to old times! I could 
imagine myself running in from Westminster 
on a saint’s day.” 

“Tt is little altered in some things,” said 
Honor. The last great change was too fresh! 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Sandbrook, raising his eyes 
towards her with the look that used to go so 
deep of old; “we have both gone through 
what makes the unchangeableness of these 
impassive things the more striking.” 

“Tcan’t see,” said the little girl, pulling 
his hand. 

“Let me lift you up, my dear,” said Ho- 
nora; but the child turned her back on her, 
and said, “ Father.” 

He rose, and was bending, at the little im- 
perious voice, though evidently too weak for 
the exertion, but the sailor made one step for- 
ward, and pouncing on Miss Lucilla, held her 
up in his arms, close to the carving. The 
two little feet made signs of kicking, and she 
said in any thing but a grateful voice, “ Put 
me down, Uncle Kit.” 

Uncle Kit complied, and she retreated 
under her papa’s wing, pouting, but without 
another word of being lifted, though she had 
been far too much occupied in struggling to 
look at the dove. Meantime, her brother had 
followed up her request by saying, “ me,” and 
he fairly put out his arms to be lifted by Miss 
Charlecote, and made most friendly acquaint- 
ance with all the curiosities of the carving. 
The rest of the visit was chiefly occupied by 
the children, to whom their father was eager 
to show all that he had admired when little 
older than they were, thus displaying a per- 
fect and minute recollection and affection for 
the place which much gratified Honora. The 
little girl began to thaw somewhat under the 
influence of amusement, but there was still a 
curious ungraciousness towards all attentions. 
She required those of her father as a right 
but shook off all others in a manner which 
might be either shyness or independence ; 
but as she was a pretty and naturally graceful 
child, it had a somewhat engaging air of 
eaprice. They took leave, Mr. Sandbrook 
telling the children to thank Miss Charlecote 
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for being kind to them, which neither would 
do, and telling her as he pressed her hand, 
that he hoped to see her again. Honora felt 
as if an old page in her history had been re- 
opened, but it was not the page of her idol- 
atry, it was that of the fall of her idol! She 
did not see in him the champion of the truth, 
but his preference palpably showed her the 
excitable weakness which she had taken for 
inspiration, while the sweetness and sympathy 
warmed her heart towards him, and made her 
feel that she had underrated his attractive- 
ness. His implications that he knew she sym- 
pathized with him had touched her greatly, 
and then he looked so ill! 

A note from old Mrs. Sandbrook begged 
her to meet him at dinner the next day, and 
she was glad of the opportunity of learning 
the doctor’s verdict upon him, though all the 
time she knew the meeting would be but pain, 
bringing before her the disappointment not 
of him, but in him. 

No one was in the drawing-room but Cap- 
tain Charteris, who came and shook hands 
with her as if they were old friends; but she 
was somewhat amazed at missing Mrs. Sand- 
brook, whose formality would be shocked by 
leaving her guests in the lurch. 

“Some disturbance in the nursery depart- 
ment, I fancy,” said the captain ; “ those chil- 
dren have never been from heme, and they 
are rather exacting ; poor things!” 

“Poor little things!” echoed Honora; 
then, anxious to profit by the ¢é¢e-a-téte, “ has 
Mr. Sandbrook seen Dr. L. ?” 

“ Yes; it is just as I apprehended. Lungs 
very much affected, right one nearly gone. 
Nothing for it but the Mediterranean.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Tt is no wonder. Since my poor sister 
died he has never taken the most moderate 
care of his health, perfectly revelled in drear- 
-iness and desolateness, I believe! He has 
had this cough about him ever since the win- 
ter, when he walked up and down whole 
nights with that poor child, and never would 
hear of any advice till I brought him up here 
almost by force.” 

“T am sure it was time.” 

“ May it be in time, that’s all.” 

“Ttaly does so much! But what will be- 
come of the children?” 

“They must go to my brother’s, of course. 





Ihave told him I will see him there, but I 
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will not have the children! There’s not the 
least chance of his mending, if they are to be 
always lugging him about—” 

The captain was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Sandbrook, who looked a good deal 
worried, though she tried to put it aside ; but 
on the captain saying, “I’m afraid that you 
have troublesome guests, ma’am,” out it all 
came, how it had been discovered late in the 
day that Master Owen must sleep in his papa’s 
room, in a crib to himself, and how she had 
been obliged to send out to hire the necessary 
articles, subject to his nurse’s approval; and 
the captain’s sympathy having opened her 
heart, she further informed them of the in- 
convenient rout the said nurse had made 
about getting new milk for them, for which 
Honor could have found it in her heart to 
justify her. “And poor Owen is just as bad,” 
quoth the old lady ; “I declare those children 
are wearing his very life out, and yet he will 
not hear of leaving them behind.” 

She was interrupted by his appearance at 
that moment, as usual, with a child in either 
hand, and a very sad picture it was ; so mourn- 
‘ ful and spiritless was his countenance, with 
’ the hectic tint of decay so evident on each 
thin cheek, and those two fair healthful crea- 
tures clinging to him, thoughtless of their 
past loss, unconscious of that which impended. 
Little Owen, after one good stare, evidently 
recognized a friend in Miss Charlecote, and 
let her seat him upon her knee, listening to 
her very complacently, but gazing very hard 
all the time at her, till at last, with an exper- 
imental air, he stretched one hand and'stroked 
the broad golden ringlet that hung hear him, 
evidently to satisfy himself whether it really 
was hair. Then he found his way to her 
watch, a pretty little one from Geneva, with 
enamelled flowers at the back, which so struck 
his fancy that he called out, “ Cilly, look!” 
The temptation drew the little girl nearer, 
but with her hands behind her back, as if bent 
on making no advance to the stranger. 

Honora thought her the prettiest child she 
had ever seen. Small and lightly formed, 
there was more symmetry in her little fairy 
figure than usual at herage, and the skin was 
exquisitely fine and white, tinted with a soft 
eglantine pink, deepening into roses on the 
cheeks; the hair was in long flaxen curls, and 
the eyelashes, so long and fair that at times 
they caught a glossy light, shaded eyes of that 
deep blue in that limpid white, which is like 





nothing but the clear tints of old porcelain. 
The features were as yet unformed, but small 
and delicate, and the upright Napoleon ges- 
ture had something peculiarly quaint and 
pretty in such a soft-looking little creature. 
The boy was a handsome fellow, with more 
solidity and sturdiness, and Honora could 
scarcely continue to amuse him, as she thought 
of the father’s pain in parting with two such 
beings—his sole objects of affection. A mo- 
ment’s wish flashed across her, but was dis- 
missed the next moment asa mere childish 
romance. 

Old Mr. Sandbrook came in, and various 
other guests arrived, old’ acquaintance, to 
whom Owen must be re-introduced, and he 
looked fagged and worn by the time all the 
greetings had been exchanged and all the 
remarks made on his children. When din- 
ner was announced, he remained to the last 
with them, and did not appear in the dining- 
room till his uncle had had time to look round 
for him and mutter something discontentedly 
about “those brats.” The vacant chair was 
beside Honora, and he was soon seated in it, 
but at first he did not seem inclined to talk, 
leant back so white and exhausted, that she 
thought it kinder to leave him to himself. 

When, somewhat recruited, he said in a 
low voice something of his hopes that his 
little Cilly, as he called her, would be less shy 
another time, and Honora responding heartily, 
he quickly fell into the parental strain of anec- 
dotes of the children’s sayings and doings, 
whence Honora collected that in his estima- 
tion Lucilla’s forte was decision and Owen’s 
was sweetness, and that he was completely 
devoted to them, nursing and teaching them 
himself, and finding his whole solace in them. 
Tender pity moved her strongly towards him, 
as she listened to the evidences of the deso- 
lateness of his home and his heavy sorrow ; 
and yet it was pity alone, admiration would 
not revive, and indeed, in spite of herself, her 
judgment would now and then respond “ un- 
wise,” or “ weak,” or “ why permit this?” at 
details of Lucilla’s mutinerie. 

Presently she found that his intentions were 
quite at variance with those of his brother. 
His purpose was fixed to take the children 
with him. . 

“ They are very young,” said Honora. 

“Yes; but their nurse is a most valuable 
person, and can arrange perfectly for them, 
and they will always be under my eye.” 
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“That was just what Captain Charteris 
seemed to dread.” 

“He little knows,” began Mr. Sandbrook, 
with a sigh. “ Yes, I know he is most averse 
to it, and he is one who always carries his 
point, but he will not do so here; he imagines 
that they may go to their aunt’s nursery, but,” 
with an added air of confidence, “ that will 
never do!” 

Honora’s eyes asked more. 

“In fact,” he said, as the flush of pain rose 
on his cheeks, “ the Charteris children are not 
brought up as I should wish to see mine. 
There are influences at work there not suited 
for those whose home must be a country 
parsonage, if — Little Cilly has come in for 
more admiration there already than is good 
for her.” 

“Tt cannot be easy for her not to meet with 
that.” 

“ Why, no,” said the gratified father, smil- 
ing sadly; “but Castle Blanch training 
might make the mischief more serious. It is 
a gay household, and I cannot believe with 
Kit Charteris that the children are too young 
to feel the blight of worldly influence. Do 
not you think with me, Nora?” he concluded 
in so exactly the old words and manner as to 
stir the very depths of her heart, but woe 
worth the change from the hopes of youth to 
this premature fading into despondency, and 
the implied farewell! She did think with 
him completely, and felt the more for him, as 
she believed that these Charterises had led 
him and his wife into the gayeties, which 
since that fatal shock he had forsworn and 
abhored as temptations. She thought it hard 
that he should not have his children with him, 
and talked of all the various facilities for tak- 
ing them that she could think of, till his face 
brightened under the grateful sense of sympa- 
thy. 

She did not hold the same opinion all the 
evening. The two children made their ap- 
pearance at dessert, and there began by insist- 
ing on both sitting on his knees; Owen con- 
sented to come to her, but Lucilla would not 
stir, though she put on some pretty little co- 
quettish airs, and made herself extremely 
amiable to the gentleman who sat on her 
father’s other hand, making smart replies that 
were repeated round the table with much 

amusement. 

But the ordinance of departure with the 


idea; Honor held out her hand for her; Aunt 
Sandbrook called her; her father put her 
down; she shook her curls and said she 
should not leave father; it was stupid up in 
the drawing-room, and she hated ladies, which 
confession set every one laughing, so as quite 
to annihilate the effect of Mr. Sandbrook’s 
“Yes; go, my dear.” 

Finally, he took the two up-stairs himself— 
the stairs which, as he had told Honora that 
evening, were his greatest enemies, and he re- 
mained a long time in their nursery, not com- 
ing down till tea was in progress. Mrs. 
Sandbrook always made it herself at the great 
silver urn, which had been a testimonial to 
her husband, and it was not at first that she 
had acup ready for him. He looked even 
worse than at dinner, and Honora was anx- 
ious to see him resting comfortably; but he 
had hardly sat down on the sofa, and taken 
the cup in his hand, before a dismal childish 
wail was heard from above, and at once he 
started up, so hastily as to cough violently. 
Captain Charteris, breaking off a conversa- 
tion, came rapidly across the room just as he 
was moving to the door. “ You're not going 
to those imps—” 

Owen moved his head, and stepped for- 
ward, 

“T'll settle them.” 

Renewed cries met his ears. “No—a 
strange place—” he said. “I must—” 

He put his brother-in-law back with his 
hand, and was gone. The captain could not 
contain his vexation, “ That’s the way those 
brats serve him every night!” he exclaimed; 
“they will not attempt to go to sleep without 
him! Why, I’ve found him writing his ser- 
mon with the boy wrapped up in blankets in 
his lap; there's no sense in it.” 

After about ten minutes, during which Mr. 
Sandbrook did not re-appear, Captain Char- 
teris muttered something about going to see 
about him, and stayed away a good while. 
When he came down, he came and sat down 
by Honora, and said, “He is going to bed, 
quite done for.” 

“That must be better for him than talking 
here.” 

“ Why, what do you think I found? Those 
intolerable brats would not stop crying unless 
he told them a story, and there was he with 
his voice quite gone, coughing every two min- 
utes, and romancing on with some allegory 





ladies was one of which the sprite had no 


about children marching on their little paths, 
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and playing on their little fiddles. So I told 
Miss Cilly that if she cared a farthing for her 
father, she would hold her tongue, and I 
packed her up, and put her into her nursery. 
She'll mind me when she sees I will be 
minded ; and as for little Owen, nothing would 
satisfy him but his promising not to go away. 
I saw that chap asleep before I came down, 
so there’s no fear of the yarn beginning again ; 
but you see what chance there is of his mend- 
ing while those children are at him day and 
night.” 

“ Poor things ! they little know.” 

“One does not expect them to know, but 
one does expect him to show a little rational- 
ity. It puts one out of all patience to see 
him so weak. If he is encouraged to take 
them abroad, he may do so, but I wash my 
hands of him. I wont be responsible for 
him—let them go elone!” 

Honora saw this was a reproach to her for 
the favor with which she had regarded the 
project. She saw that the father’s weakness 
quite altered the case, and her former vision 
flashed across her again, but she resolutely 
put it aside for consideration, and only made 
the unmeaning answer, “It is very sad and 
perplexing.” 

“ A perplexity of his own making. As for 
their not going to Castle Blanch, they were 
always there in my poor sister’s time a great 
deal more than was good for any of them, or 
his parish either, as I told him then; and 
now if he finds out that it is a worldly house- 
hold, as he calls it, why what harm is that to 
do to a couple of babies like those? If Mrs. 
Charteris does not trouble herself much about 
the children, there are governesses and nurses 
enough for a score!” 

“T must own,” said Honora, “ that I think 
he is right. Children are never too young 
for impressions.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Miss Charlecote, the 
way he is going on is enough to ruin the best 
children in the world. That little Cilly is the 
most arrant little flirt I ever came across; it 
is like a comedy to see the absurd little puss 
going on with the curate, ay, and with every 
parson that comes to Wrapworth; and she 
sees nothing else. Impressions! All she 
wants is to be safe shut up with a good gov- 
erness, and other children. It would do her 


a dozen times more good than all his stories 
of good children and their rocky paths, and 
boats that never failed on any reasonable 
principle.” 
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“ Poor child,” said Honora, smiling; “she 
is a little witch.” 

“ And,” continued the uncle, “if he thinks 
it so bad for them, he had better take the 
only way of saving them from it for the future, 
or they will be there for life. If he gets 
through this winter, it will only be by the 
utmost care. 

Honora kept her proposition back with the 
less difficulty because she doubted how it 
would be received by the rough captain; but 
it won more and more upon her, as she rattled 
home through the lines of gaslights, and 
though she knew she should learn to love the 
children only to have the pang of losing them, 
she gladly cast this foreboding aside as selfish, 
and applied herself impartially as she hoped 
to weigh the duty, but trembling were the 
hands that adjusted the balance. Alone, as 
she stood, without a tie, was not she marked 
out to take such an office of mere pity and 
charity? Could she see the friend of her 
childhood forced either to peril his life by his 
care of his motherless children, or else to 
leave them to the influences he so justly 
drended? Did not the case cry out to her 
to follow the promptings of her heart? Ay, 
but might not, said caution, her assumption 
of the charge lead their father to look on her 
as willing to become their mother? Oh, fie 
on such selfish prudery in imputing such a 
thought to yonder broken-hearted, sinking 
widower! He had as little room for such 
folly as she had inclination to find herself on 
the old terms. The hero of her imagination 
he could never be again, but it would be 
weak consciousness to scruple at offering so 
obvious an act of compassion, She would 
not trust herself, she would go by what Miss 
Wells said. Nevertheless, she composed her 
letter to Owen Sandbrook between waking 
and sleeping all night, and dreamed of little 
creatures nestling in her lap, and small hands 
playing with her hair. How coolly she strove 
to speak as she described the dilemma to the 
old lady, and how her heart leapt when Miss 
Wells, her mind moving in the grooves traced 
out by sympathy with her pupil, exclaimed, 
“Poor little dears, what a pity they should 
not be with you, my dear, they would be a 
nice interest for you!” 

Perhaps Miss Wells thought chiefly of the 
brightening .in her child’s manner, and the 
alert vivacity of eye and voice such as she had 
not seen in her since she had lost her mother; 
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but be that as it might, her words were the 
very sanction so much longed for, and ere 
long Honora had her writing-case before her, 
cogitating over the opening address, as if her 
whole meaning were implied in them. 

“My dear Owen,” came so naturally that it 
was too like an attempt to recur to the old 
familiarity. “ My dear Mr. Sandbrook.” So 
formal as to be conscious! “Dear Owen,” 
yes, that was the cousinly medium, and in 
diffident phrases of restrained eagerness, now 
seeming too affectionate, now too cold, she 
offered to devote herself to his little ones, to 
take a house on the coast, and endeavor to 
follow out his wishes with regard to them, 
her good old friend supplying her lack of ex- 
perience. 

With a beating heart she awaited the reply. 
It was but a few lines, but all Owen was in 
them. 


“My DEAR Nora.—You always were an 
angel of goodness. I feel your kindness more 
than I can express. If my darlings were to 
be left at all, it should be with you, but I 
cannot contemplate it. Bless you for the 
thought ! Yours ever, 

“O, SANDBROOK.” 

She heard no more for a weck, during 
which a dread of pressing herself on him pre- 
vented her from calling on old Mrs. Sand- 
brook. At last, to her surprise, she received 
a visit from Captain Charteris, the person 
whom she looked on as least propitious, and 


most inclined to regard her as an enthusiastic, |. 


silly young lady. He was very gruff, and 
gave a bad account of his patient. The little 
boy had been unwell, and the exertion of 
nursing him had been very injurious; the 
captain was very angry with illness, child, and 
father. 

“ However,” he said, “there’s one good 
thing, L. has forbidden the children’s perpet- 
ual hanging on him, sleeping in his room, and 
so forth. With the constitutions to which 
they have every right, poor things, he could 
not find a better way cf giving them the seeds 
of consumption. That settles it. Poor fel- 
low, he has not the heart to hinder their al- 
ways pawing him, so there’s nothing for it 
but to separate them from him.” 

“And may I have them?” asked Honor, 
too anxious to pick her words, 

“Why, I told him I would come and see 
whether you were in earnest in your kind 
offer. You would find them no sinecure.” 
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struggling with tears that might prevent the 
captain from depending on her good sense 
and speaking calmly and sadly; “I have’ no 
other claims, nothing to tie me to any place. 
I am a good deal older than I look, and my 
friend, Miss Wells, has been a governess. 
She is really a very wise, judicious person, to 
whom he may quite trust. Owen and I were 
children together, and I know nothing that 1 
should like better than to be useful to him.” 

“Humph !” said the captain, more touched 
than he liked to betray; “ well, it seems the 
only thing to which he can bear to turn!” 

“Oh!” she said, breaking off, but emotion 
and earnestness looked glistening and trem- 
bling through every feature. 

“Very well,” said Captain Charteris; “I’m 
glad, at least, that there is some one to have 
pity on the poor things! There’s my broth- 
er’s wife, she doesn’t say no, but she talks of 
convenience and spoilt children—Sandbrook 
was quite right after all, I would not tell 
him how she answered me! Spoilt children 
to be sure they are, poor things, but she 
might recollect they have no mother—such a 
fuss as she used to make with poor Lucilla 
too. Poor Lucilla! she would never have be- 
lieved that ‘dear Caroline’ would have no 
better welcome for her little ones! Spoilt in- 
deed! A precious deal pleasanter children 
they are than any of the lot at Castle Blanch, 
and better brought up too.” 

The good captain’s indignation had made 
away with his consistency, but Honora did 
not owe him a grudge for revealing that she 
was his pis aller ; she was prone to respect a 
man who showed that he despised her, and 
she only cared to arrange the details. He 
was anxious to carry away his charge at once, 
since every day of this wear and tear of feel- 
ing was doing incalculable harm, and she un- 
dertook to receive the children and nurse at 
any time. She would write at once for a 
house at some warm watering-place, and take 
them there as soon as possible, and she of- 
fered ‘to call that afternoon to settle all with 
Owen. 

“ Why,” said Captain Charteris, “ I hardly 
know. One reason I came alone was, that I 
believe that little elf of a Cilly has some no- 
tion of what is plotting against her. You 
can’t speak a word but that child catches up, 
and she will not Jet her father out of her sight 








for a moment!” 
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“Then what is to be done? I would pro- 
pose his coming here, but the poor child 
would not let him go.” 

“That is the only chance. He has been 
forbidden the walking with them in his arms 
to put them to sleep, and we’ve got the boy 
into the nursery, and he’d better be out of 
the house than hear them roaring for him. 
So if you have no objection, and he is tolera- 
ble this evening, I would bring him as soon as 
they are gone to bed.” 

Poor Owen was evidently falling under the 
management of stronger hands than his own, 
and it could only be hoped that it was not 
too late. His keeper brought him at a little 
after eight that evening. There was a look 
about him as if, after the last stroke that had 
befallen him, he could feel no more, the bit- 
terness of death was past, his very hands 
looked woebegone and astray, without the 
little fingers pressing them. He could not 
talk at first, he shook Honor’s hand as if he 
could not bear to be grateful to her, and only 
the hardest hearts could have endured to en- 
ter on the intended discussion. The captain 
was very gentle towards him, and talk was 
made on other topics, but gradually some- 
thing of the influence of the familiar scene, 
where his brightest days had been passed, 
began to prevail. All was like old times, the 
quaint old silver kettle and lamp, the pattern 
of the china cups, the ruddy play of the fire 
on the polished panels of the room, and he 
began to revive and join in the conversation. 
They spoke of Delaroche’s beautiful Ma- 
donnas, one of which was at the time to be 
seen at a print shop—* Yes,” said Mr. Sand- 
brook, “ and little Owen cried out as soon as 
he saw it, ‘ That lady, the lady with the flow- 
ery watch.’” 

Honora smiled. It was an allusion to the 
old jests upon her auburn locks, “a greater 
compliment to her than to Delaroche,” she 
said; “I saw that he was extremely curious 
to ascertain what my carrots were made of.” 

“Do you know, Nora, I never saw more 
than one person with such hair as yours,” 
said Owen, with more animation; “ and oddly 
enough her name turned out to be Charle- 
cote.” 

“ Impossible! Humfrey and I are the 
only Charlecotes left that I know of! Where 
could it have been?” 

“Tt was at Toronto. I must confess that I 
was struck by the brilliant hair in chapel. 
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Afterwards I met her once or twice. She 
was a Canadian born, and had just married a 
settler, whose name I can’t remember, but 
hers had certainly been Charlecote; I re- 
membered it because of the coincidence.” 

“Very curious; I did not know there had 
been any Charlecotes but ourselves.” 

“ And Humfrey Charlecote has never mar- 
ried ?” 

“ Never.” 

What made Owen raise his eyes at that 
moment, just so that she met them, and why 
did that dreadful uncontrollable crimson heat 
come mounting up over cheeks and temples, 
tingling and spreading into her very neck, 
just because it was the most hateful thing 
that could happen? And he saw it. She 
knew he did so, for he dropped his eyes at 
once, and there was an absolute silence, 
which she broke in desperation, by an inco- 
herent attempt to say something, and that 
ended by blundering into the tender subject 
—the children; she found she had been 
talking about the place to which she thought 
of taking them, a quiet spot on the northern 
coast of Somersetshire. 

He could hear the pang a little better now, 
and assented, and the ice once broken there 
were so many details and injunctions that lay 
near his heart that the conversation never 
flagged. He had great reliance on their 
nurse, and they were healthy children, so 
that there was not much instruction as re- 
garded the care of their little persons, but he 
had a great deal to say about the books they 
were to be taught from, the hymns they were 
to learn, and the exact management required 
by Lucilla’s peculiar temper and decided will, 
The theory was so perfect and so beautifully 
wise that Honora sat by in reverence, fearing 
her power of carrying it out, and Captain 
Charteris listened with a shade of satire on his 
face, and at last broke out with a very odd 
grunt, as if he did not think this quite what 
he had seen at Wrapworth parsonage. 

Mr. Sandbrook colored, and checked him- 


self. Then after a pause, he said_in a very 


different tone, “Perhaps so, Kit. It is only 
too easy to talk, Nora knows that there is a 
long way between my intentions and my 
practice.” . 

The humble dejection of that tone touched 
her more than she had been touched since he 
had wrung her hand, long, long ago. 

“ Well,” said the captain, perceiving only 
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that he had given pain, “I will say this for 
your monkeys, they do know what is right 
at least; they have heard the articles of war, 
which I don’t fancy the other lot ever did. 
As to the discipline, humph! It is much of 
a mucliness, and I’m not sure but it is not the 
best at the castle.” 

“The children are different at home,” said 
Owen, quietly; “but,” he added, with the 
same sad humility, “I dare say they will be 
much the better for the change; I know—” 

But he broke off, and put his hand before 
his eyes. 

Honora hoped she should not be left alone 
with him, but somehow it did happen. The 
captain went to bring the carriage into the 
court, and get all imaginable wraps before 
trusting him out in the air, and Miss Wells 
disappeared, probably intending kindness. 
Of course, neither spoke, till the captain was 
almost come back. Then Owen rose from 
where he had been sitting listlessly, leaning 
back, and he slowly said, “ Nora, we did not 
think it would end thus when I put my hand 
to the plough. Iam glad to have been here 
again. I had not remembered what I used 
to be. I do not ask you to forgive me. You 
are doing so, returning me good for—shall I 
say evil?” 

Honor could not speak or look, she drooped 
her head ; and her hair veiled her; she held 
out her hand as the captain came in, and felt 
it pressed with a feverish, eager grasp, and a 
murmured blessing. 

Honora did not see Mr. Sandbrook again, 
but Captain Charteris made an incursion on 
her the next day to ask if she could receive 
the children on the ensuing morning. He 
had arranged to set off before daybreak, em- 
barking for Ostend before the children were 
up, 60 as to spare the actual parting, and 
Honora undertook to fetch them home in the 
course of the day. He had hoped to avoid 
their knowing of the impending separation, 
* but he could only prevail so far as to extract 
a promise that they should not know when it 
was to take place. Their father had told 
them of their destination and his own as they 
gat on his bed in the morning before he rose, 
and apparently it had gone off better than 
could*have been expected; little Owen did 
not seem to understand, and his sister was a 
child who never shed tears. 

The day came and Honora awoke to some 
awe at the responsibility, but with a yearning 
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supplied, a vacancy filled up. For at least 
six months she should be as a mother, and a 
parent’s prayers could hardly have been more 
earnest. 4 

She had not long been dressed, wien a hasty 
peal was heard at the bell, and no sdwner was 
the door opened than in hurried ' Captain 
Charteris, breathless, and bearing’a large 
plaid bundle, with tangled flaxen locks droop- 
ing at one end, and at the other rigid white 
legs, socks trodden down, one shoe wanting. 

He deposited it, and there stood the eldest 
child, her chin buried in her neck, her fingers 
digging fast into their own palms, her eyes 
gleaming fiercely at him under the pent- 
house she had made of ker brows. 

“ There’s an introduction,” he said, panting 
for breath. “ Found her in time—the Strand— 
laid flat on back seat, under all the plaids and 
bags—her father put up his feet and found 
her—we drove to the lane—I ran down with 
her—not a moment—can't stay, good-by, 
little Cilly goose to think she could go that 
figure! ” 

He advanced to kiss her, but she lifted up 
her shoulder between him and her face, much 
as a pugnacious pigeon flaps its wing, and he 
retreated. 

“Wiser not, may be! Look here,” as 
Honora hurried after him into the hall to ask 
after the patient; “If you have a bit of 
sticking plaster at hand, he had better not 
see this.” 

Lucilla had made her little pearls of teeth 
meet in the fleshy part of his palm. 

Honora recoiled, shocked, producing the 
plaster from her pocket in an instant. 

“Little vixen,” he said, half laughing; 
“but I was thankful to her for neither kick- 
ing nor struggling!” 

“Poor child!” said Honora; “ perhaps it — 
was as much agony as passion! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders as he held out 
his hand for her operations, then hastily thank- 
ing her and wishing her good-by, rushed off 
again, as the astonished Miss Wells appeared 
on thestairs. Honor shrank from telling her 
what wounds had been received, she thought 
the gentle lady would never get over such a 
proceeding, and, in fact, she herself felt some- 
what as if she had undertaken the charge of 
a little wild cat, and quite uncertain what the 
young lady might do next. On entering the 
breakfast-room, they found her sunk down all 
in a heap, where her uncle had set her down, 
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her elbiyws on a low footstool, and her head 
leaning.on them, the eyes still gazing askance 
from under the brows, but all the energy and 
life gone ‘rom the little dejected figure. 

“Poor ¢hild! Dear little thing—wont you 
come to me?” She stirred not. 

Miss Wells advanced, but the child’s only 
motion was to shake her frock at her, as if to 
keep her off; Honora, really afraid of the 
consequences of touching her, whispered that 
they would leave her to herself a little. The 
silver kettle came in and tea was made. 

“ Lucilla, my dear, the servants are coming 
in to prayers.” 

She did not offer to move, and still Honora 
let her alone, and she remained in the same 
attitude while the psalm was read, but after- 
wards there was a little approximation to 
kneeling in her position. 

“ Lucilla, dear child, you had better come 
to breakfast—” Only another defying glance. 

Miss Wells, with what Honor thought de- 
fective judgment, made pointed commenda- 
tions of the tea, the butter, and honey, but 
they had no effect; Honora, though her heart 
ached for the wrench the poor child had un- 
dergone, thought it best to affect indifference, 
gave a hint of the kind, and scrupulously 
avoided looking round at her, till breakfast 
was finished. When she did she no longer 
met the wary, defiant gleam of the blue eyes, 
they were fast shut, the head had sunk on the 
arms, and the long breathings of sleep heaved 
the little frame. “ Poor little dear!” as Miss 
Wells might well exclaim, she had kept her- 
self wakeful the whole night that papa might 
not go without her knowledge. And how 
pretty she looked in that little black frock, 
so ill and hastily put on, one round white 
shoulder quite out of it, and the long flaxen 
* locks showing their silky fineness as they hung 
dispersed and tangled, the pinky flush of sleep 
upon the little face pillowed on the rosy pair 
of arms, and with a white unstockinged leg 
doubled under her. Poor child! there was 
more of the angel than the tiger-cat in her 
aspect now, and they had tears in their eyes, 
and moved softly lest they should startle her 
from her rest. 

But wakened she must be. Honora was 
afraid of displeasing her domestic vizier, and 
rendering him forever unpropitious to her 
little guests if she deferred his removal of the 
breakfast things beyond a reasonable hour. 
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How was the awakening to be managed? 
Fright, tears, passion, what change would 
come when the poor little maid must awake 
to her grief? Honora would never have ex- 
pected so poetical a flight from her good old 
governess as the suggestion, “ Play to her;” 
but she took it eagerly, and going to the dis- 
used piano, which stood in the room, began a 
low, soft air. The little sleeper stirred, pres- 
ently raised her head, shook her hair off her 
ears, and after a moment, to their surprise, 
her first word was “Mamma!” Honora was 
pausing, but the child said, “ Go on,” and sat 
for a few moments, as though recovering her- 
self, then rose and came forward slowly, stand- 
ing at last close to Honora. There was a 
pause, and she said, “ Mamma did that.” 

Never wasa sound more welcome! Honora 
dared now to do what she had longed for so 
much, put an arm round the little creature, 
and draw her nearer, nor did Lucilla resist, 
she only said, “ Wont you go on ?” 

“I can make prettier music in the other 
room, my dear; we will go there, only you’ve 
had no breakfast. You must be very hungry.’ 

Lucilla turned round, saw a nice little roll 
cut into slices, and remembered that she was 
hungry; and presently she was consuming it 
so prosperously under Miss Wells’ superin- 
tendence, that Honor ventured out to en- 
deavor to retard Jones’ desire to “ take away,” 
by giving him orders about the carriage, and 
then to attend to her other household affairs, 
By the time they were ended she found that 
Miss Wells had brought the child into the 
drawing-room, where she had at once de- 
tected the piano, and looking up at Honora 
said, eagerly, “Now then!” And Honora 
fulfilled her promise, while the child stood by 
softened and gratified, until Honora found it 
time to propose fetching little Owen, “ your 
little brother—you will like to have him here.” 

“T want my father,” said Lucilla, in a de- 
termined voice, as if nothing else were to sat- 
isfy her. . 

“ Poor child, I know you do; I am so sorry 
for you, my dear little woman; but you see 
the doctors think papa is more likely to get 
better if he has not you to take care of!” 

“I did not want my father to take care of 
me,” said the little lady, proudly; “I take 
care of father, I always make his tea, and 
warm his slippers, and bring him his coffee im, 
the morning. And Uncle Kit never will put 
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his gloves for him and warm his handker- 


chief! 
it.” 

The violent grief so long kept back was 
coming now, but not freely, the little girl 
threw herself on the floor and in a tumult 
of despair and passion went on hurrying out 
her words, “It’s very hard! It’s all Uncle 
Kit’s doing! Ihate him! Yes,I do.” And 
she rolled over and over in her frenzy of feel- 
ing. 

“My dear! my dear,” cried Honora, kneel- 
ing by her, “ this will never do! Papa would 
be very much grieved to see his little girl so 
naughty. Don’t you know how your uncle 
only wants to do him good, and to make him 
get well?” 

“ Then why didn’t he take me ?” said Lucilla 
gathering herself up, and speaking sullenly. 

“Perhaps he thought you gave papa trou- 
ble and tired him.” 

“ Yes, that’s it, and it’s not fair,” cried the 
poor child again. “Why couldn’t he tell me? 
I didn’t know papa was ill! he never told me 
so; or, how I would have nursed him! I 
wanted to do so much for him; I wouldn’t 
have asked him to tell me stories, nor noth- 
ing! No! And now they wont let me take 
care of him ;” and she cried bitterly. 

“Yes,” said good, gentle Miss Wells, think- 
ing more of present comfort than of the too 
possible future; “but you will go back to 
take care of him some day, my dear. When 
the spring comes papa will come back to his 
little girl.” 

Spring! It was a long way off to a mind 
of six years old, but it made Lucilla look 
more amiably at Miss Wells. 

“ And suppose,” proceeded that good lady, 
“you were to learn to be as good and helpful 
a little girl as can be while he is gone, and 
then nobody will wish to keep you from him. 
How surprised he would be! ” 

“And then shall we go home?” said Lu- 
cilla. 

Miss Wells uttered a somewhat rash assur- 
ance to that effect, and the child came near | 
her, pacified and satisfied by the scheme of | 
delightful goodness and progress to be made 
in order to please her father—as she after- | 
wards called him. Honor looked on, thank- | 
ful for the management that was subduing | 
and consoling the poor little maid, and yet 
unable to participate in it, for though the. 
kind old lady spoke in all sincerity, it was im- | 


Oh! what will he do? Ican’t bear 
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possible to Honora to stifle a lurking fear 
that the hopes built on the prospect of his re- 
turn had but a hollow foundation. 

However, it attracted Lucilla to Miss Wells, 
so that Honora did not fear leaving her on 
going to bring home little Owen. The car- 
riage which had taken the travellers had 
brought back news of his sister’s discovery 
and capture, and Honora found Mrs. Sand- 
brook much shocked at the enormity of the 
proceeding, and inclined to pity Honora for 
having charge of the most outrageous chil- 
dren she had ever seen. A very long letter 
had been left for her by their father, rehears- 
ing all he had before given of directions, and 
dwelling still more on some others, but then 
apparently repenting of laying down the law, 
he ended by entreating her to use her own 


judgment, believe in his perfect confidence, 


and gratitude beyond expression for most un- 
merited kindness. 

Little Owen, she heard, had made the house 
resound with cries when his father was no- 
where to be found, but his nurse had quieted . 
him, and he came running to Honora with an 
open, confiding face. “Are you the lady? 
And will you take me to Cilly and the sea? 
And may I have a whale?” 

Though Honora did not venture on prom- 
ising him a tame whale in the Bristol Channel, 
she had him clinging to her in a moment, 
eager to set off, to go to Cilly, and the dove 
he had seen at her house. “It’s a nasty 
house here—I want to come away,” he said, 
running backwards and forwards between her 
and the window to look at the horses, while 
nurse’s interminable boxes were being carried 
down. 

The troubles really seemed quite forgotten, 
the boy sat on her knee and chattered all the 
way to Woolstone Lane, and there he and 
Lucilla flew upon each other with very pretty 
childish joy; the sister doing the honors of 
the house in right of having been a little 
longer an inmate. Nurse caught her, and 
dressed and combed her, shoed her and sashed 
‘her, so that she came down to dinner less 
| picturesque, but more respectable than at her 
first appearance that morning, and except for 
the wonderful daintiness of, both children, 
dinner went off very well. 

All did go well till night, and then Owen’s 
woes began. Oh! what a piteous, sobbing 
lamentation was it! ‘ Daddy, daddy!” not 
to be consoled, not to be soothed, awakening 
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his sister to the same sad cry, stilled only by 
exhaustion and sleepiness. 

Poor little fellow! Night after night it 
was the same. Morning found him a happy, 
bright child, full of engaging ways and inno- 
cent sayings, and quite satisfied with “ Cousin 
Honor,” but bedtime always brought back 
the same wailing. Nurse, a tidy, brisk per- 
sonage, with a sensible, deferential tone to 
her superiors, a caressing one to the children, 
tried in vain assurances of papa soon coming 
back, nay it might be feared that she held 
out that going to sleep would bring the to- 
morrow when he was to come; but even this 
delusive promise failed, the present was all; 
and Cousin Honor herself was only not daddy, 
though she nursed him, and rocked him in 
her arms, and fondled him, and told stories or 
sung his lullaby with nightly tenderness, till 
the last sobs had quivered into the smooth 
heavings of sleep. 

Might only sea air and exercise act as a 
soporific! That was a better chance than the 
new promise which Honora was vexed to find 
nurse holding out to poor little Owen, that if 
he would be a good boy, he was going to papa. 
She was puzzled how to act towards a person 
not exactly under her authority, but she took 
courage to speak about these false promises, 
and found her remonstrance received in good 
part; indeed nurse used to talk at much length 
of the children in a manner that implied 
great affection for them, coupled with a sense 
that it would be an excellent thing for them 
to bein such judicious hands. Honora al- 
ways came away from nurse in good-humor 
with herself. 

The locality she had chosen was a sheltered 
village on the north coast of Somerset, just 
where Exmoor began to give grandeur to the 
outline in the rear, and in front the Welsh 
hills wore different tints of purple or gray, 
according to the promise of weather, Lundy 
Isle and the two lesser ones serving as the 
most prominent oljects, as they rose from— 
Well, well! Honor counted herself as a 
Somersetshire woman, and could not brook 
hearing much about the hue of the Bristol 
Channel. At any rate, just here, it had been 
so kind as to wash up a small strip of pure 
white sand, fit for any amount of digging, for 
her children; and though Sandbeach was water- 
ing-place enough to have the lodging-houses, 
butchers, and bakers, so indispensable to the 
London mind, it was not so much in vogue as 
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to be overrun by fine ladies, spoiling the chil- 
dren by admiring their beauty. So said Miss 
Charlecote in her prudence—but was not she 
just as jealous as nurse that people should 
turn round a second time to look at those 
lovely little faces ? 

That was a very happy charge to her and 
her good old governess, with some draw- 
backs, indeed, but not such as to distress her 
overmuch. The chief were, at first, Owen’s 
nightly sorrows, his daily idleness over les- 
sons, Lucilla’s pride, and the exceeding dain- 
tiness of both children, which made their 
meals a constant vexation and trouble. But 
what was this compared with the charm of 
their dependence on her, and of hearing that 
newly invented pet name, “Sweet Honey,” 
invoked in every little concern that touched 
them ? 

It was little Owen’s name for her. He was 
her special favorite—there was no concealing 
it. Lucilla did not need her as much, and 
was of a vigorous, independent nature, that 
would stand alone to the utmost. Owen 
gave his affection spontaneously ; if Lucilla’s 
was won, it must be at unawares. She was 
living in and for her absent father now, and 
had nothing to spare for any one else, or if 
she had, Miss Wells, who had the less claim 
on her, was preferred to Cousin Honor. 
“Father” was almost her religion; though 
well taught, and unusually forward in relig- 
ious knowledge, as far as Honora dared to 
augur, no motive save her love for him had 
a substantive existence, as touching her feel- 
ings or ruling her actions. For him she said 
her prayers and learnt her hymns; for him 
she consented to learn to hem handkerchiefs ; 
for him were those crooked letters forever 
being written ; nay, at the thought of his dis- 
pleasure, her tears alone could be made to 
flow when she was naughty; and for him she 
endeavored to be less fanciful at dinner, as 
soon as her mind had grasped the perception 
that not eating what was set before her might 
really hinder him from always having her 
with him. She was fairly manageable, with 
very high spirits, and not at all a silly or 
helpless child; but though she obeyed Miss 
Charlecote, it was only as obeying her father 
through her, and his constant letters kept up 
the strong influenee. In her most gracious 
moods, she was always telling her little 
brother histories of what they should do 
when they got home to father and Mr. 
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Prendergast ; but to Owen, absence made a 


much greater difference. Though he still 
cried at night, his “ Sweet Honey” was what 
he wanted, and with her caressing him, he 
only dreaded her leaving him. He lavished 
his pretty endearments upon her, and missed 
no one when he held her hand or sat in her 
zap, stroking her curls, and exchanging a 
good deal of fondling. He liked his hymns, 
and enjoyed Scripture stories, making re- 
marks that made her reverence him; and 
though backward, idle, and sometimes very 
passionate, his was exactly the legitimate 
character for a child, such as she could deal 
with and love. She was as complete a slave 
to the two little ones as their father could 
have been; all her habits were made to con- 
form to their welfare and pleasure, and very 
happy she was; but the discipline was more 
decided than they had been used to; there 
were habits to be formed, and others to be 
broken, and she was not weak enough not to 
act up to her duty in this respect, even 
though her heart was winding round that 
sunny-faced boy as fast as it had ever clung 
to his father. The new Owen Sandbrook, 
with his innocent earnestness, and the spirit- 
ual light in his eyes, should fulfil all her 
dreams! 

Christmas had past; Mr. Sandbrook had 
begun to write to his children about seeing 
them soon ; Lucilla’s slow hemming was stim- 
ulated by the hope of soon making her pres- 
ent ; and Henora was marvelling at her own 
selfishness in dreading the moment when the 
little ones would be no longer hers; when a 
hurried note of preparation came from Cap- 
tain Charteris. A slight imprudence had re- 
newed all the mischief, and his patient was 
lying speechless under a violent attack of in- 
flammation. Another letter, and all was over. 

A shock indeed! but in Honora’s eyes, 
Owen Sandbrook had become chiefly the 
children’s father, and their future was what 
concerned her most. How should she bear 
to part with her darlings forever, and to know 
them brought up in the way that was not 
good, and which their father dreaded, and 
when their orphanhood made her doubly ten- 
der over them ? 

To little Owen it was chiefly that papa was 
gone “up there” whither all his hymns and 
allegories pointed, and at his age all that he 
did not actually see was much on a par; the 
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extinction of it to affect him very nearly, and 
he only understood enough to prompt the 
prettiest and most touching sayings, wonder- 
ing about the doings of papa, mamma, and 
little baby among the angels, with as much 
reality as he had formerly talked of papa 
among the French. 

Lucilla heard with more comprehension, 
but her gay temper seemed to revolt against 
having sorrow forced on her. She would not 
listen and would not think ; her spirits seemed 
higher than ever; and Honora almost con- 
cluded that either she did not feel at all, or 
that the moment of separation had exhausted 
all. Her character made Honora especially 
regret her destiny; it was one only too con- 
genial to the weeds that were more likely to 
be implanted than plucked up at. Castle 
Blanch. Captain Charteris had written to 
say that he, and probably his brother, should 
come to Sandbeach to relieve Miss Charlecote 
from the care of the children, and she prized 
each day while she still had those dear little 
voices about the house. 

“ Sweet Honey,” said Lucilla, who had been 
standing by the window, apparently watching 
the rain, “do Uncle Charteris and Uncle Kit 
want us to go away from you?” 

“Tam very much afraid they do, my dear.” 

“Nurse said, if you would ask them, we 
might~stay,” said: Lucilla, tracing the course 
of a drop with her finger. 

“If asking would do any good, my dear,” 
sighed Honor ; “but I don’t think nurse knows, 
You see, you belong to your uncles now.” 

“T won't belong to Uncle Charteris!” cried 
Lucilla, passionately. “I wont go to Castle 
Blanch! They were all cross to me; Ratia 
teased me, and father said it was all their faul* 
I was nanghty, and he would never take me 
there again! Don’t let Uncle Kit go and take 
me there!” and she clung to her friend, as if 
the recollection of Uncle Kit’s victory by main 
force hung about her still. 

“T wont, I wont, my child, if I can help 
it; but it will all be as your dear father may 
have fixed it, and whatever he wishes I know 
that his little girl will do.” 

Many a dim hope did Honora revolve, and 
more than ever did she feel as if a piece of 
her heart would be taken away for the or- 
phans fastened themselves upon her, and 
little Owen stroked her face, and said naughty 
Uncle Kit should not take them away. She 
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a year ago, inst after the loss of the baby 
there had been a most unsuccessful visit at 
Castle Blanch; father and little ones had 
been equally miserable there in the separation 
of the large establishment, and Lucilla had 
been domineeringly petted by her youngest 
cousin, Horatia, who chose to regard her as a 
baby, and coerced her by bodily force, such as 
was intolerable to so high-spirited a child, 
who was a little woman at home. She had 
resisted and fallen into dire disgrace, and it 
was almost with horror that she regarded 
the place and the cousinhood. Nurse ap- 
peared to have some private disgust of her 
own, as well as to have much resented her 
children being convicted of naughtiness, and 
she spoke strongly in confidence to Honora 
of the ungodly ways of the whole household, 
declaring that after the advantages she had 
enjoyed with her dear master, she could not 
bear to live there, though she might—yes, she 
must be with the dear children just at first, 
and she ventured to express strong wishes for 
their remaining in their present home, where 
they had been so much improve. 

The captain came alone. He walked in 


from the inn just before luncheon, with a 
wearied sad look about him, as if he had suf- 
fered a good deal; he spoke quietly and 
slowly, and when the children came in, he 
took them up in his arms and kissed them 


very tenderly. Lucilla submitted more pla- 
eably than Honor expected, but the moment 
they were set down they sprang to their 
friend, and held by her .ap. Then came the 
meal, which passed off with small efforts at 
making talk, but with nothing memorable 
except the captain’s exclamation at the end 
—* Well, that’s the first time I ever dined 
with you children without a fuss about the 
meat. Why, Cilly, I hardly know you!” 

“T think the appetites are better for the 
sea air,” said Honor, not that she did not 
think it a great achievement. 

“T’m afraid it has been a troublesome 
charge,” said the captain, laying his hand on 
his niece’s shoulder, which she at once re- 
moved as disavowing his right in her. 

“Oh! it has made me so happy,” said 
Honor, hardly trusting her voice; “I don’t 
know how to yield it up.” 

Those understanding eyes of Lucilla were 
drinking in each word, but Uncle Ext ruth- 
lessly said—*'There, it’s your walking time, 
children; you go out now.” 
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Honora followed up his words with her or+ 
ders, and Lucilla obeyed, only casting an- 
other wistful look, as if she knew her fate 
hung in the scales. It was showing tact such 
as could hardly have been expected from the 
little impetuous termagent, and was the best 
pleading for her cause, for her uncle’s first 
observation was “A wonder! Six months 
back, there would have been an explosion!” 

“Tam glad you think them improved.” 

“ Civilized beings, not plagues. You have 
been very good to them;” and as she in- 
timated her own pleasure in them, he con- 
tinued—* It will be better for them at Castle 
Blanch to have been a little broken in; the 
change from his indulgence would have been 
terrible.” 

“Tf it were possible to leave them with me, 
I should be so happy,” at length gasped Ho- 
nora, meeting an inquiring dart from the cap- 
tain’s eyes, as he only made an interrogative 
sound, as though to give himself time to think, 
and she proceeded in broken sentences—“ If 
their uncle and aunt did not so very much 
wish for them—perhaps—I could— 

“ Well,” said Captain Charteris, apparently 
so little aided by his thoughts as to see no 
hope of overcoming his perplexity without ex- 
pressing it, “the truth is that, though I had 
not meant to say any thing of it, for I think 
relations should come first, I believe poor 
Sandbrook would have preferred it.” And 
while her color deepened, and she locked her 
trembling fingers together to keep them still, 
he wenton. “Yes! youcan’t think how often 
I called myself a dozen fools for having parted 
him from his children! Never held up his 
head again! I could get him to take interest 
in nothing—every child he saw he was only 
comparing to one or other of them. After 
the year turned, and he talked of coming 
home, he was more cheerful; but strange.y 
enough, for those last days at Hyéres, though 
he seemed better, his spirits sank unaccount- 
ably, and he would talk more of the poor lit- 
tle thing that he lost than of these! Then 
he had a letter from you which set him sigh- 
ing, and wishing they could always have such 
care! Altogether, I thought to divert him by 
taking him on that expedition, but—Well, 
I’ve been provoked with him many a time, 
but there was more of the real thing in him 
than in the rest of us, and I feel as if the best 
part of our family were gone.” 
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“ And this was all? He was too ill to say 
much afterwards ?” 

“Couldn’t speak when he rang in the 
morning! Was gone by that time next day. 
Now,” added the captain, after a silence, “I 
tell you candidly that my feeling is that the 
ordinary course is right. I think Charles 
ought to take the children,.and the children 
ought to be with Charles.” 

“Tf you think so”—began Honor, with 
failing hopes. 

“ At the same time,” continued he, “I don’t 
think they'll be so happy or so well cared for 
as by you, and knowing poor Owen’s wishes, 
I should not feel justified in taking them 
away, since you are so good as to offer to 
keep them.” 

Honor eagerly declared herself much 
obliged, then thought it sounded ironical. 

“Unless,” he proceeded, “ Charles should 
‘strongly feel it his duty to take them home, 
ir which case—” 

“Oh! of course, I could say nothing.” 

“Very well; then we'll leave it to his de- 
cision.” 


So it remained, and in trembling Honora 


awaited the answer. It was in her favor that 
he was appointed to a ship, since he was thus 
excluded from exercising any supervision over 
them at Castle Blanch, and shortly after, let- 
ters arrived gratefully acceding to her request. 
Family arrangements and an intended jour- 
ney made her proposal doubly welcome, for 
the present at least, and Mrs. Charteris was 
full of polite thanks. 

Poor little waifs and strays! No one else 
wanted them, but with her at least they had 
a haven of refuge, and she loved them the 
more ardently for their forlorn condition. 
Her own as they had never before been! and 
if the tenure were uncertain, she prized it 
doubly, even though, by a strange fatality, she 
had never had so much trouble and vexation 
with them as arose at once on their being 
made over to her! When all was settled, 
doubt over, and the routine life begun, 
Lucilla evidently felt the blank of her van- 
ished hopes, and became fretful and captious, 
weary of things in general, and without suffi- 
cient motive to control her natural taste for 
the variety of naughtiness! Honor had not 
undertaken the easiest of tasks, but she 
neither shrank from her enterprise nor ceased 
to love the fiery little flighty sprite, the pleas- 
ing torment of her life—she loved her only 
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less than that model of childish sweetness, 
her little Owen. 


“Lucy, dear child, don’t take your brother 
there. Owen, dear, come back, don’t you see 
the mud ? you'll sink in.” 

“I’m only getting a dear little crab, Sweet 
Honey,” and the four little feet went deeper 
and deeper into the black mud. 

“T can’t have it done! come back, children; 
I desire, directly.” 

The boy would have turned, but his sister 
had hold of his hand. “ Owen, there he is! 
T’ll have him,” and as the crab scuttled side- 
long after the retreating tide, on plunged the 
children. 

“ Lucy, come here!” cried the unfortunate 
old hen, as her ducklings took to the black 
amphibious mass, but not a whit did Lucilla 
heed. In the ardor of the chase, on she went, 
unheeding, leaving her brother sticking half- 
way, where having once stopped, he began to 
find it difficult to withdraw his feet, and fairly 
screamed to “Sweet Honey” for help. His 
progress was not beyond what a few long 
vigorous steps of hers could come up with, 
but deeply and blackly did she sink, and when 
she had lifted her truant out of his two holes, 
the increased weight made her go ankle deep 
at the first tread, and just at the same mo- 
ment a loud shriek proclaimed that Lucilla in 
her final assault on the crab, had fallen flat on 
a yielding surface, where each effort to rise 
sank her deeper, and Honora almost was ex- 
pecting in her distress to see her disappear 
altogether, ere the treacherous mud would 
allow her to come to the rescue. But in that 
instant of utmost need, ere she could set down 
the little boy, a gentleman, with, long-legged 
strides, had crossed the intervening space, 
and was hearing back the young lady from 
her mud bath. She raised her eyes to thank 
him. “Humfrey!” she exclaimed. 

“Honor! so it was you, was it? I’d no 
notion of it!” as he placed on her feet the . 
little maiden, encrusted with mud from head 
to foot, while the rest of the party all were ap- 
parently cased in dark buskins of the’same. 

“Come to see me and my children ?” she 
said. “I am ashamed you should find us 
under such circumstances! though I don’t 
know what would have become of us other- 
wise. No, Lucy, you are too disobedient for 
any one to take notice of you yet-—you must 
go straight home, and be cleaned, and not 
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speak to Mr. Charlecote till you are quite 
good. Little Owen, here he is—he was quite 
led into it. But how good of you to come, 
Humfrey ; where are you?” 

“ At the hotel—I had a mind to come and 
see how you were getting on, and I’d had 
rather more than usual to do of late, so I 
thought I would take a holiday.” 

They walked on talking for some seconds, 
when presently, as the squire’s hand hung 
down, a little soft one stole into it, and made 
him exclaim with a start, “I thought it was 
Ponto’s nose!” 

But though very fond of children, he took 
up his hand, and did not make the slightest 
response to the sly overture of the small co- 
quette, the effect as Honor well knew of op- 
position quite as much as of her strong turn 
for gentlemen. She pouted a little, and then 
marched on with “don’t care” determination, 
while Humfrey and Honora began to talk 
over Hiltonbury affairs, but were soon inter- 
rupted by Owen, who, accustomed to all her 
attention, did not understand her being occu- 
pied by any one else. “ Honey, Honeypots,” 
and a pull at her hand when she did not im- 
mediately attend. “Why don’t the little 
crabs get black legs like mine ? ” 

“ Because they only go where they ought,” 
was the extremely moral reply of the squire. 
“Little boys aren’t meant to walk in black 
mud.” 

“The shrimp boys do go in the mud,” 
shrewdly pleaded Owen, setting Honor off 
laughing at Humfrey’s discomfited look of 
diversion. 

“Tt wont do to generalize,” she said, mer- 
rily. “Owen must be content to regard crabs 
and shrimp boys as privileged individuals.” 

Owen demanded whether when he was big 
he might be a shrimp boy, and @ good deal 
of fraternization had taken place between him 
and Mr. Charlecote, before the cottage was 
reached. 

It was a very happy day to Honora; there 
was a repose and trust to be felt in Humfrey’s 
company, such as she had not experienced 
since she had lost her parents, and the home 
sense of kindred was very precious. Only 
women whose chief prop is gone, can tell the 
value of one who is still near enough to dis- 
approve without ceremony. 

The anxiety that Honor felt to prove to her 
cousin that it was not a bit of romantic folly 
to have assumed her present charge, was 
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worth more than all the freedom of action in 
the world. How much she wanted the chil- 
dren to show off to advantage! how desirous 
she was that he should not think her injudi- 
cious! yes, and how eager to see him pleased 
with their pretty looks! 

Lucilla came down cleaned, curled, and 
pardoned, and certainly a heart must have 
been much less tender than Humfrey Charle- 
cote’s not to be touched by the aspect of 
those two little, fair, waxen-looking beings in 
the deepest mourning of orphanhood. He 
was not slow in making advances towards 
them, but the maiden had been affronted, and 
chose to be slyly shy and retiring, retreating 
to the other side of Miss Wells, and there be- 
coming intent upon her story book, though 
many a gleam through her eyelashes betrayed 
furtive glances at the stranger, whom Owen 
was monopolizing. And then she let herself 
be drawn out, with the drollest mixture of arch 
demureness and gracious caprice. Honora 
had never before seen her with a gentleman, 
and to be courted was evidently as congenial 
an element to her as toa reigning beauty. 
She was perfectly irresistible to manhood, and 
there was no doubt left ere the evening was 
over, that Humfrey thought her one of the 
prettiest little girls he had ever seen. 

He remained a week at Sandbeach, lodging 
at the inn, but spending most of his time with 
Honor. He owned that he had been unwell, 
and there certainly was a degree of lassitude 
about him, though Honor suspected that*his 
real motive in coming was brotherly kindness 
and desire to see whether she were suffering 
much from the death of Owen Sandbrook. 
Having come, he seemed not to know how to 
go away. He was too fond of children to be- 
come weary of their petty exactions, and they 
both had a sort of passion for him; he built 
castles for them on the beach, presided over 
their rides, took them out boating, and made 
them fabulously happy. Lucilla had not been 
so good for weeks, and the least symptom of 
an outbreak was at once put down by his 
good-natured “No, no!” The evenings at 
the cottage with Honora and Miss Wells, 
music and bright talk, were evidently very 
refreshing to him, and he put off his depar- 
ture from day to day, till an inexorable mat- 
ter of county business forced him off. 

Not till the day was imminent, did the 
cousins quit the easy surface of holiday leisure 
talk, They had been together to the late 
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evening service, and were walking home, when 
Honora began abruptly, “ Humfrey, I wish 
you would not object to the children giving 
me pet names.” 

“TJ did not know that I had shown any ob- 
jection.” 

“As if you did not impressively say Miss 
Charlecote on every occasion, when you men- 
tion me to them.” 

“ Well, and is not it more respectful ? ” 

“That’s not what I want. Where the nat- 
ural tie is wanting, one should do every thing 
to make up for it.” 

“And you hope to do so, by letting your- 
self be called Honeypots !” 

“More likely than by sitting up distant and 
‘ awful to be Miss Charlecoted!” 

“Whatever you might be called must be- 
come an endearment,” said Humfrey, uttering 
unawares one of the highest compliments she 
had ever received, “and I own I do not like 
to hear those little chits make so free with 
your name.” 

“For my sake, or theirs ?” 

“For both. There is an old saying about 


familiarity, and I think you should recollect 
that, for the children’s own good, it is quite 
as needful to strengthen respect as affection.” 

“ And you think I can do that by fortifying 


myself with Miss Charlecote? Perhaps I 
had better make it Mrs. Honora Charlecote 
at once, and get a high cap, a rod, and a pair 
of spectacles, eh? No, if they wont respect 
me out of a buckram suit, depend upon it 
they would find out it was a hollow one.” 

Humfrey smiled. From her youth up, 
Honor could generally come off in apparent 
triumph from an argument with him, but the 
victory was not always where the triumph 
was. 

“Well, Humfrey,” she said, after some 
pause, “do you think I am fit to be trusted 
with my two poor children ? ” 

There was a huskiness in his tone as he 
said, “I am sincerely glad you have the pleas- 
ure and comfort of them.” 

“ T suspect there’s a reservation there. But 
really, Humfrey, I don’t think I went out 
searching for the responsibility in the way 
that makes it dangerous. One uncle did not 
want them, and the other could not have 
them, and it would have been mere barbarity 
in me not to offer. Besides, their father 
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did not in the least mean that it is not the 
kindest, most generous requital,” and there 
he broke off, embarrassed by the sincere word 
that he had uttered, but before she had 
spoken an eager negative—to what she knew 
not—he went on. “And, of course, I don’t 
mean that you are not one to manage them 
very well, and all that—only I hope there 
may not be pain in store—I should not like 
those people to use you for their nursery gov- 
erness, and then take the children away just 
as you had set your heart upon them. Don’t 
do that, Honor,” he added, with an almost 
sad earnestness. 

“Do what? Set my heart on them? Do 
you think I can help loving the creatures? ” 
she said, with mournful playfulness ; “ or that 
my uncer‘ain tenure does not make them the 
greater darlings?” 

‘There are ways of loving without setting 
one’s heart,” was the somewhat grave reply. 

He seemed to be taking these words as 
equivalent to transgressing the command that 
requires all our heart, and she began quickly, 
“Oh! but I didn’t mean—” then a sudden 
thrill crossed her whether there might not be 
some truth in the accusation. Where had 
erst the image of Owen Sandbrook stood ? 
First or second? Where was now the image 
of the boy? She turned her words into 
“Do you think I am doing so—in a wrong 
way ?” 

“Honor, dear, I could not think of wrong 
where you are concerned,” he said; “I was 
only afraid of your kindness bringing you 
pain, if you rest your happiness very much 
upon those children.” 

“T see,” said Honor, smiling, relieved. 
“Thank you, Humfrey; but you see I can’t 
weigh out my affection in that fashion. They 
will get it, the rogues!” 

“T’m not afraid, as far as the girl is con- 
cerned,” said Humfrey. “You are strict 
enough with her.” 

“ But how am I to be strict when poor lit- 
tle Owen never does any thing wrong ?” 

“Yes; he is a particularly sweet child.” 

“And not at all wanting in manliness,” 
cried Honor, eagerly. “ So full of spirit, and 

yet so gentle. Oh! he is a child whom it is 
a privilege to train, and I don’t think I have 
spoilt him yet; do you?” 

| “No; I don’t think you have. He is very 





wished—” and her voice faltered with tears. | obedient in general.” 
“No, indeed,” said Humfrey, eagerly ; “I | “Oh! if he could be only brought up as } 
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wish. And I do think his innocence is too 
perfect a thing not to be guarded. What a 
perfect clergyman he would make! Just 
fancy him devoting himself to some parish 
like poor, dear old St. Wulstan’s—carrying 
his bright sweetness into the midst of all that 
black Babel, and speading light round him! 
he always says he will be a clergyman like his 
papa, and I am sure he must be marked out 
for it. He likes to look at the sheep on the 
moors, and talk about the shepherd leading 
them, and Iam sure the meaning goes very 
deep with him.” 

She was not going quite the way to show 
Humfrey that her heart was not set on the 
boy, and she was checked by hearing him 
sigh. Perhaps it was for the disappointment 
he foresaw, so she said,“ Whether I bring 
him up or not, don’t you believe there will be 
a special care over such a child ?” 

“ There is special care over every Christian 
child, I suppose,” he said; “and I hope it 
may all turn out so as to make you happy. 
Here is your door; good-night and good-by.” 

“ Why, are not you coming in ?” 

“T think not, I have my things to put up, 
I must go early to-morrow. Thank you fora 
very happy week. Good-by, Honor.” There 
was a shade of disappointment about his tone 
that she could not quite account for. Dear 
old Humfrey! Could he be ageing? Could 
he be unwell? Did he feel himself lonely ? 
Could she have mortified him, or displeased 
him ? Honor was not a woman of personal 
vanity, or a solution would sooner have oc- 
curred to her. She knew, upon reflection, 
that it must have been for her sake that Hum- 
frey had continued single, but it was so incon- 
venient to think of him in the light of an ad- 
mirer, when she so much needed him as a 
brother, that it hardly ever occurred to her to 
do so ; but now it did strike her whether having 
patiently waited so long, this might not have 
been a visit of experiment, and whether he 
might not be disappointed to find her wrapped 
up in new interésts—slightly jealous, in fact, 
of littke Owen. How good he had been! 
Where was the heart that could fail of being 
touched hy so long a course of forbearance 
and consideration? Besides, Honor had 
been a solitary woman long enough to know 





what it was to stand alone. And then how 
well he would stand in a father’s place towards 
the orphans. He would never decree her 
parting with them, and Captain Charteris 
himself must trust him, Yet what a shame 
it would be to give such a devoted heart noth- 
ing better than one worn out, with the power 
of love such as he deserved exhausted for- 
ever, And yet—and yet—something very 
odd bounded up within her, and told her be- 
tween shame and exultation, that faithful old 
Humfrey would not be discontented even with 
what she had to give. Another time--a lit- 
tle, a very little encouragement, and the pine 
wood scene would come back again, and then 
—her heart fainted a little—there should be 
no concealment—but if she could only have 
been six months married all at once! 

Time went on, and Honora more than once 
blushed at finding how strong a hold this pos- 
sibility had taken of her heart, when once she 
had begun to think of resting upon one so kind, 
so good, so strong. Every perplexity, every 
care, every transaction that made her feel her 
position as a single woman, brought round 
the yearning to lay them all down upon him, 
who would only be grateful to her for them. 
Every time she wanted some one to consult, 
hope showed her his face beaming sweetly on 
her, and home seemed to be again opening to 
her, that home which might have been hers 
at any time these twelve years. She quite 
longed to see how glad the dear, kind fellow 
would be. 

Perhaps maidenly shame would have belied 
her feelings in his actual presence, perhaps 
she would not have shrunk from him, and 
been more cold than in her unconsciousness, 
but he came not; and his absence fanned the 
spark so tardily kindled. What if she had 
delayed till too late? He was a man whose 
duty it was to marry! he had waited till he 
was some years past forty—perhaps this had 
been his last attempt, and he was carrying 
his addresses elsewhere. 

Well! Honora believed she had tried to 
act rightly, and that must be her comfort— 
and extremely ashamed of herseif she was, 
to find herself applying such a word to her 
own sensations in such a case—and very much 


disliking the notion of any possible lady at 
Hiltonbury Holt, , 
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From All The Year Round. 
SUBTERRANEAN SWITZERLAND. 

ForMERLY, books, records, human authori- 
ties (as they were called), transmitted occa- 
sional truths, but more frequently error after 
error, to successive generations. Strange as- 
serwons appeared to be truths, because the 
venerable but credulous Pliny, or such as 
Pliny, had delivered them, ex cathedra, to 
mankind. Now, we choose to see and judge 
for ourselves. Even history, which emphati- 
cally might be termed a science of record, is 
obeying the universal rule. If we do not su- 
persede, we, at least, strive to authenticate 
history by the evidence of our eyes. And 
how do we effect this? Precisely by the 
same method that the geologist makes use 
of, when he is so wise—or, as poor Cowper 
thought, so sinful—as to— 

** Drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register. 

To the earth, man instinctively turns for 
the archives of the past—to the earth—the 
great keeper of the dead—the preserver of 
extinct forms and vanished dynasties. We 
rifle tombs ; we drive pits into buried cities; 
we plunge into railway cuttings; and so lay 
bare, and extract, the life of other days, as it 
is made manifest in its domestic implements, 
its handiworks, and ornaments, its modes of 
sepulture, and scrolls of epitaph. For many 
a year we have been burrowing thus : so that, 
since the day when, in 1711, Herculaneum 
gave up to view her first secrets, snbterranean 
research has become an art that is already ad- 
vancing to a respectable maturity. But the 
immense stride forward that it has made in 
our day, is owing to the multitude of objects 
and observations that have been so discovered 
and accumulated as to admit of chronology 
being founded, not on conjectural eras, but on 
the objects themselves, which, wheresoever 
found, illustrate and determine those eras. 
The old natural geology loosely judged of 
periods by the mere substances in which cer- 
tain fossils were found. It babbled of the 
green-sand fossils, the fossils of the coal, the 
fossils of the chalk, ete. But this method of 
classification was found to be misleading and 
imperfect. “It is well known” as Sir R. I. 
Murchison in his Siluria observes, “that a 
mass of sediment which in one tract is calea- 
reous, often becomes sandy and argillaceous 
in another ; and thus, in such cases, very close 
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examination of the fossils can alone decide 
the exact line of demarcation.” To this I 
add, from my own observation, that, in Switz- 
erland, where there is no chalk, the peculiar 
fossils belonging to the cretaceous period are 
found in clay. Safely and rightly, then, each 
period of ascending organization is decided 
by the fossil which is unalterable, and not by 
the local matter.around it, which is suscepti- 
ble of very great and surprising transforma- 
tion. So it is with human geology. Recent 
works on ancient pottery take the line of 
judging of the age of a vase by form and 
mannér of embellishment, not by the locality 
in which the vase is found. The Etrurian 
tomb, in which certain urns are discovered, 
does not prove that the urns are Etrurian; 
the forms of them, and the pigments, and the 
figures on them, may determine that they are 
of Greek, or haply of Egyptian origin, and 
that they have come from afar. 

The same analytical argument that has been 
found satisfactory in respect to earth-buried 
objects, is now being applied to certain relics 
of antiquity discovered in water. The dis- 
covery has taken place in some of the lakes 
of Switzerland; and, it is found that these 
relics are indubitably of a period far anterior 
to the Roman conquest. Traces of lake 
dwellings, even of lake villages, have been 
discovered ; that is, of cabins that have rested 
on piles, advancing, Dutch fashion, far into 
the water. The most remarkable of these 
discoveries was made in 1856, in the Lake of 
Moosseedorf, six miles from Berne. This 
lake, having been partially drained for agri- 
cultural purposes, gave to view the broken re- 
mains of stakes projecting a little above the 
mud that formed the bed of the lake. A fur- 
ther search revealed that many more stakes 
were hidden; being covered by a kind of 
under-water peat, in which have been found 
upwards of a thousand articles of a simple, 
and evidently very remote manufacture. 

Taking for granted that a nation in its in- 
fancy uses, for its immediate purposes, only 
the substances which it finds ready to its 
hand, we cannot but assign to articles com- 
posed merely of stone, wood, or clay, a high 
antiquity. Reversing old fables, we discover 
that the golden age was not the age of gold, 
but of wood and stone. Of course, these 
primitive substances, worked by human hands, 
have the priority over articles wrought from 
metal. Ops gave Saturn a stone to devour, 
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long before Vulcan (scripturally Tubal Cain) 
became “the instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron.” Judging thus, we find that 
the articles from the Lake of Moosseedorf bear 
the stamp of primitive antiquity. They con- 
sist of fragments of rude pottery, made by 
the hand, evidently without a turning-wheel, 
domestic implements in stone and stag’s-horn, 
without any trace of metal. The stone—a 
kind of serpentine, extremely hard—is fast- 
ened into hatchets bearing the form of a 
wedge, and into instruments resembling chis- 
els, hammers, and knives. Not one of the 
hatchets has been pierced—as in our day—so 
as to admit of a handle being inserted into 
it; on the contrary, the stone hatchet-head 
itself has been inserted into a handle, gen- 
rally of stag’s-horn, in some few cases of 
wood. 

Passing some time at Lausanne, I was made 
aware of these discoveries in, and near to, the 
Lake of Moosseedorf; and obtained a note of 
introduction to Professor Troyon, head of the 
Museum at Lausanne, who had transferred 
from the natural Museum of the Peat-moss, a 
quantity of the sub-lacustrine articles to a 
well-ordered museum of his own. ‘ 

The professor, a most intelligent gentleman, 
with a benevolent countenance, began his lec- 
ture (for such, unaffected as it was, his dis- 
course might be called) by opening a cupboard 
and displaying a variety of human skulls. 
These were all the skulls of Helvetians, or 
of Celts prior to Helvetians, or of some un- 
named people older than the Celts. These, 
like many other articles in this private Mu- 
seum, had been chiefly discovered or dug up 
from ancient tumuli by the professor himself. 
He made me observe how small were the 
earliest skulls—unintellectual, but not cruel 
like some of later savage nations in which the 
great proportion of brain lay behind the ear ; 
and so Jed me on to the higher developments 
. of the skulls of the civilized, that occupied 
the upper shelves of the closet. We next 
proceeded to survey the contents of the first 
glass case, which were supposed to be coeval 
with the small-skulled generation. These were 
the horn and stone industrial implements, that 
had recently been discovered in the Moossee- 
dorf and other lakes in Switzerland ; yet, even 
here, Ishould say that the ingenuity displayed 
in the structure of these peculiar instruments 
betokened a people already somewhat ad- 
vanced out of the first state of barbarism. 
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The odd thing, that strikes an observer first, 
is the small, toylike character of every thing. 
Hatchet, indeed! One of these Lake-people 
hatchets lies on the quarter-sheet of foolscap 
on which I am writing, with room to spare, 
It is a pretty baby-hatchet, a piece of serpen- 
tine, not two inches long (very well sharpened, 
however), inserted with wonderful firmness 
into a detached portion of stag’s-horn. I 
asked the professor, “Could any one have 
everacut down a tree with that small thing?” 
The professor replied that by marks found on 
the old buried timber, it appeared probable 
that the ancient Lakers charred and nearly 
burnt through the trunks of the trees before 
they felled them with their miniature stone- 
hatchets. My attention was next turned to 
a dandy-poniard, entirely of stag’s-horn. A 
sharp-pointed and polished piece of horn, 
about four inches long is inserted into an un- 
polished piece of antler, somewhat longer. 
The professor suggested that the handle of 
this poniard was worn almost smooth by use. 
I said, “ Could the owner have killed so many 
men as that implies?” “No!” returned the 
professor, with a smile ; “ but the dagger may 
have served many uses—as a defence from 
wild beasts, to kill animals in the chase, and, 
perhaps, now and then, to despatch an en- 
emy.” Next, I admired a variety of small 
instruments that would have gone into a lady’s 
étui—needles of bone, not perforated, and 
even a bodkin, properly perforated, a speci- 
men almost unique: small chisels of beauti- 
fully polished serpentine, some of which 
looked quite gemlike in their green half- 
transparent lustre. These were supposed to 
be for cutting leather for mocassins or other 
garments. Then I noticed teeth of the red 
deer fastened into handles of rough horn. 
These, it is supposed, were used for polishing 
down the protuberant seams of barbarian 
dresses. 

Very curious, indeed, were certain minute 
saws, not more than three inches long, like 
reductions of Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-comb, 
with the teeth broken off. These flint saws, 
and one or two scooplike articles that looked 
as if meant to scrape off the hair from deer- 
hides, also of flint, give rise, as Professor 
Troyon observed, to curious speculations, 
Flint of any kind is very rare in Switzerland, 
and flint of the particular kind from which 
the ancient Lakers had wrought their saws 
and knives, is not found in Switzerland. 
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The induction is, that the Lake-people were 
already sufficiently advanced in civilization, to 
have made the first step towards commerce by 
import, or barter. The especial silex of the 
Lakers might have come from some neighbor- 
ing portion of Gaul; but, in truth, it resem- 
bled more the kind of flint that is found on 
our own British coasts. To have fashioned a 
flint knife, such as was shown me, four inches 
long, the improving savages of the Lacustrine 
period must have had a very large flint-stone, 
such as Great Britain peculiarly produces. 
Waving a too precise settlement of this curi- 
ous question, we, at least, are sure that the 
flint found at Moosseedorf was not a native 
production of Switzerland. There were also 
small arrow-heads prettily and neatly wrought 
from a fine kind of silex. 

Under a glass and framed like a picture, I 
observed something that looked like coarse 
dark netting, the reticulations of which were 
jointed by rude knots. This, the professor 
told me, was a specimen of the supposed gar- 
ments of the ancient people; of which the 
material was flax, and the mode of putting 
together, knitting, or rather knotting: che 
art of weaving not yet being practised by the 
Lakers. Some of the mysterious-looking 
needles in horn might have served for the 
manufacture of this primitive sort of shirting. 

For food the Lakers had, as the remains of 
various seeds and fruit-stones demonstrated, 
the wood-raspberry, the wild plum (“ prunus 
spinosa,” which we unlearned schoolboys used 
to call bullas), small crab-apples, of which a 
dried and venerable specimen was shown me, 
and wheaten corn, sundry masses of which, 
apparently carbonized by fire, demonstrated 
that agriculture was an art not unknown. 

Fragments of bones of various animals, 
which were discovered in quantities under the 
peat, and had either been used in the fashion- 
ing of instruments, or were the remains of 
antique repasts, proved that this primitive 
people already possessed the greater part of 
the domestic animals of our day. The pro- 
fessor showed me bones enough, in this de- 
partment, to have served as the basis of a 
Cuvierian lecture on osteology. The Lakers 
had certainly gathered round them the ox, 
the pig, the goat, the cat, and many different 
sized kinds of dogs; nor had the horse been 
wanting, though, as the professor conjectured, 
chiefly used, by a sublime anticipation of Pa- 
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With these were mingled quantities of bones 
of the elk and stag, the urus, bear, wild-boar, 
fox, beaver, tortoise, and various kinds of 
birds, Strange to say, the bones that one 
would most have expected a Lake-people to 
have left behind them—fish-bones—were en- 
tirely absent; for which absence, however, 
their chemical decomposition by some unr 
known agent might by possibility account. 
Of what materials the habitations of the 
primitive Lakers were constructed, the pro- 
fesssor now gave me ocular demonstration, 
First, I was shown what kind of stakes or 
piles their lake-cabins were elevated upon; 
the stakes themselves I did not see, only casts 
of them; for, when these very ancient piles 
were first taken out of the peat they had 
looked fresh and solid as those human bodies 
which have occasionally been found in airless 
stone coffins, bodies which for a moment 
have mocked the view with a phantasma of 
fresh life, and, almost immediately after, 
fallen to dust. So with the stakes of the old 
Lakers. Once exposed to the air they crum- 
bled; and their external skin was found to be 
only feeble covering to rottenness. Professor 
Troyon, then, cleverly devised a mode of per- 
petuating these fleeting forms, by injections 
of plaster, from which moulds and casts were 
obtained. These casts, short and fragmen- 
tary, looked very like the ends of not very 
large hop-poles. The marks of the stone- 
chisels were still plainly discernible on the 
stakes, and they were sharpened to a point. 
The cabins that had been raised on these piles 
had left more enduring fragments. Most in- 
teresting were the morsels of old wall, which 
consisted of unbaked clay, bearing the impres- 
sions of woody twigs, whereby it was evident 
that the primitive cabins had been formed of 
boughs of trees plastered over and between 
with clay. From the fragments being cal- 
culable segments of a circle, two facts were 
ascertained ? namely, that the cabins had heen 
circular, and the circumference of them about 
fourteen feet. Some of these fragmentary 
piles and dwellings that were found in the 
Lake of Constance were above a hundred 
yards from the shore; and that they always 
had been so, and had not been thrown further 
off from the mainland by any rising or agita- 
tion of the waters, was proved by pieces of 
earthen pots that lay at the bottom on the 
stirless depths, so near together, just as they 
had broken and fallen ages before, that much 
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pottery had been reconstructed from such 
fragments. I observe, in passing, that the 
fragments of pottery are of rough manufacture, 
and, in their dark burnt-looking substance 
contain morsels of shining quartz, or mica, 
unassimilated to the prevailing texture. I 
possess some fragments, that, by carrying out 
the segments of the circle, appear to have 
been of great size (singular exception to the 
general littleness of the relics): as big, in- 
deed, as Roman wine-vases. Another thing 
to be observed, is, the way these pots were 
evidently supported. They had pointed ends, 
and near them are found circular open rings 
of pottery whose use was evidently to support 
the pointed ends of the vases, which were in- 
capable of standing by themselves. The ring 
of burnt clay was the mortise, the pegtop-like 
termination wes the tenon of the vase. In 
connection with this the professor told me 
that Admiral Elliot, who had visited the mu- 
seum, recognized this primitive form of sup- 
port as still used by the Hindoos and other 
Indian people. 

This brings me to the probable origin of 
these ancient predecessors of the Swiss. 
They were a wave of that great tide which 


set in towards Europe from the East, choos- 
ing chiefly the inland seas, and ascending 
rivers, as their roadways, or rather waterways, 
to new regions, where they should replenish 
the tenantless earth. Naturally such tribes, 
accustomed to water, chose water whereon to 


found their first settlements. Moreover, the 
long narrow causeways of wood, that led from 
the shore to their habitations, became a pro- 
tection to them from wild beasts, or wilder 
human enemies. Also the waters supplied 
them with ready food, and were as Nature’s 
own clearings amidst the shaggy mountains 
and impenetrable forests, the mere fringe of 
which they with difficulty cut away for house- 
hold purposes. Advanced into the free lake, 
the settlers could look around them and 
breathe the air of heaven. Herodotus has 
described similar lacustrine dwellings belong- 
ing to the Peonians, who had settled on Lake 
Prasias, in Turkey. 

When I asked the professor, “Why the 
implements of this ancient race were so baby- 
like and sma?” he replied, “ Probably be- 
cause they themselves were small, and, like 
the Orientals, had very small hands and feet. 
However,” he continued, “ this is not conjec- 
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my museum, where you perceive ornaments 
of a more advanced period, though still be- 
longing to the Lake-people. Look at these 
bracelets of horn, so deep in circumference 
but so small in diameter; you would think 
that even a child's hand could not enter 
them; yet-here are the human bones still in 
them.” This*was true. The professor, find- 
ing the bracelets on the skeleton of a full- 
grown person, had fixed the bones of the 
wrist within the bracelets by pouring cement 
round them. “ Look, also, resumed the pro- 
fessor, at that bronze sword, still later in date 
found at a time when the Age of Wood and 
Stone became the Age of Bronze; observe 
that the handle is only co-extensive with three 
of my fingers, though my hand, like myself, 
is not very big. I met, some time ago, a 
Peruvian lady, who was the last descendant 
of Montezuma, and hers was the only hand 
and wrist I have ever known slip easily into 
that bracelet, which is as inflexible for the 
hand as Cinderella’s glass slipper was for the 
feet.” 

That these Lake relics are, in very truth, 
of a most remote antiquity, was proved in 
various ways by Professor Troyon. He said, 
“A discovery that was made in the valley of 
the Orbe may give an idea of this antiquity, 
The Lake of Neufchatel, it is well-known, is 
always, because of the’ increase of the peat- 
bogs and the delta of alluvial matter formed 
by the rivers Thiele and Buron, retreating 
further back from the Lake of Neufchatel. 
In the time of the Romans, the actual site of 
Yverdun was under water. There was even 
a time when all the valley was covered by the 
lake. Then Mount Chamblon was an island, 
and, at the foot of this mount, were Lake-vil- 
lages of the ancient people, whose relics, 
which are all of the Age of Stone, are now 
found many feet below the surface of the hog. 
By accurate calculation of the time that the 
lake now takes in its retreatings, we find that 
the destruction of these lake-dwellings must 
have occurred, at latest, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. 

“ But here is another proof of this,” con- 
tinued the professor. “ Look at these fir- 
poles which were found in the Lake of Gen- 
eva, the supports of ancient villages of a later 
date, though still of a period long ‘previous to 
the Roman conquest. You see that they are 
the real wood, while I only possess casts of the 


ture, but fact. Look here at the next case in | primitive poles; and that they are not on.v 
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much longer than the ancient stakes, but 
curiously worn to a gradual slendernese, and 
to a point, by the gentle but constant action 
of the waves upon their upper surfaces, Why 
1s this difference? Because, these poles, 
when discovered, still projected two or three 
feet above the mud of the lake, while the 
others were covered by the mud itself. Now 
it is calculated that a thousand years, at least, 
must have elapsed before the fir-poles could 
oe brought, by the slow action of tideless 
water, to the level of the bed of the lake. 

I own that these reasons did not quite con- 
vince me of the deduction at which the pro- 
fessor wished to arrive; namely, that the 
first, and not altogether savage, inhabitants 
of Switzerland, dated from two thousand years 
before Christ. Many circumstances—drain- 
ing, for instance—might, I thought, have ex- 
pedited the retiring of the waters, or the 
wearing away of the piles. Nevertheless, with 
all the caution of scepticism, it is impossible 
not to allow that the Lake-relics proceed from 
an age long anterior to the Christian era, and 
very far more remote than the Roman con- 
quest. Even supposing the objects now dis- 
covered, to be coeval with the time when 
Herodotus mentions the Peonian Lakers, 
ney remount to the seventy-fourth Olympiad, 
answering to four hundred and eighty-four 
years before Christ—an antiquity to be re- 
spected by us poor mortals, who grow old in 
seventy whirls of our little planet. 

Pursuing our investigations, we find that, 
dark as it may appear in its origin, the end of 
this Lacustrine dynasty has a sad light cast 
upon its cause. . The villages, the inhabitants, 
all evidently perished by a sudden catas- 
trophe; and that catastrophe was fire. 

To understand this, reconstruct, by the 
architecture of fancy, the primitive villages of 
the Swiss Lakers. Take your stand on some 
rock of vantage, whence you can see all that 
is not water or snowy summit, covered with 
black-looking crowded pine forests that teem 
with the red-deer—once numerous in Switzer- 
land, now extinct. Throw out your narrow 
wooden causeways a hundred yards forward 
into the shallow waters nearest the shore, 
drive whole quincunxes of fir-poles into the 
bed of the lake, top them with rudely fush- 
ioned planks, and upon the artificial peninsula 
now elevated above the waters, transport a 
oit of rivery Orientalism: dwelling-places for 
man, gardens, if you wish, or patches of 
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ripened grain (for the catastrophe must have 
happened at harvest time), such as, even at 
this day, may be seen floating on the half- 
quaggy, inundating rivers and channel-pools 
of China. Penetrate into those circular Red 
Indian-like wigwams that stand like beehives 
on the stationary rafts, and see the rude pots 
upon the earthen shelves, the traps in the 
floor for catching or preserving fish, the little 
barbarian children, tethered by the foot with 
a cord to a projecting stake, lest they fall into 
the water (both these particularities are men- 
tioned by Heredotus in his account of the 
Peonians), and behold the industrious natives 
themselves, the pigmy race, with their small, ’ 
but constructive and not cruel heads, and 
their long, flexible, Hindoo-like hands. Enter 
their manufactories for their ingenious tools 
and petty ornaments; and, when you have 
set the whole nation busy at their several em- 
ployments, suddenly crush the whole of your 
scene and drama by the irruption of some 
wild band of warlike Gauls, who annihilate 
our poor aborigines, and their fragile dwell- 
ings, by casting fire-balls into the Lake-vil- 
lages, and killing or carrying away the inhabi- 
tants. 

N» other combination of circumstances can 
account for the appearances which the remains 
of the Lake villages present. The carbonized 
corn, the pieces of wood half burnt, the 
marks of fire everywhere, all testify to the de- 
struction of these villages by fire. Then. 
again, itis apparent that all industry stopped 
suddenly. The workman was at his polish- 
ing, the housewife was grinding corn by hand 
hetween two flat stones, but, by a fate worse 
than that denounced upon Jerusalemn—* the 
one taken and the other left ”—of our poor 
Lake people none were left. The late ex- 
plorers of these mysteries came, at Moossee- 
dorf, upon a marvellous heap of objects of 
industry, which, by their state and number. 
crowded over a considerable area, proved that 
the discoverers were standing on the site of 
the village manufactory of industrial imple- 
ments. Professor Troyon showed me many 
proofs that it was so—pieces of serpentine, 
half-fashioned and thrown away because they 
had been broken in the cutting, and renderea 
unfit for use ; split stag’s-horn also rejected; 
and, more affecting still, instruments that 
were not thrown away because of defect, but 
were dropped unfinished because of a sudden 
catastrophe: axes that lay beside the handles, 
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into which time was not given to insert them ; 
poniards yet unsharpened; needles or hair- 
pins yet unpointed. 

He who visits Pompeii is not so much af- 
fected by the architecture he finds there, as 
by the signs of human life that realize the 
sudden destruction of the city. The woman’s 
crouching form, impressed upon the lava that 
had filled a cellar, interests the heart more 
than hundreds of tesselated pavements. The 
remains fetched up from the subaqueous Pom- 
peiis of Switzerland also produce this touch- 
ing and human effect. They are more than 
books or oldest parchments wherein to read 
hhow race after race of men do verily pass 
away, according to old Homer’s deathless 
simile, like leaves on trees. Science, too, on 
such evidences of abrupt conclusions to things, 
is wonderfully impelled to speculate on the 
wherefore of these stern closings-up of human 
periods. It is as if some power had grown 
tired of a particular creation. Strong rela- 
tion here to the geology of nature, in which 
the mintage of preceding eras is found sud- 
denly to cease; the medals, indeed, laid up 
in the stupendous repositories of a past crea- 
tion, but the die that stamped them broken 
forever, and cast away as a thing of no ac- 
count. No otherwise is it with the geology 
of man, with human relics subterrene or sub- 
aqueous. In the midst of their full life they 
were suddenly and utterly destroyed; if not 
by a volcano or an earthquake that ingulfs 
or overwhelms them, by man’s own rage. 
The excavations of Wroxeter display & people 
suddenly crushed by some other people. The 
conquered are gone: the conquerors themg 
selves have passed away. Similarly, the Swiss 
lakes are now giving up their records of hasty 
catastrophes, and nations blotted out forever. 
But why so sudden? Whysocomplete these 
destructions ? Here, the doombook «is silent 
and decipherless. 

I can only glance at later eras to be read 
in the contents of Professor Troyon’s museum. 
Arranged with infinite knowledge, this com- 
plete collection rises from the age of stone 
and wood to that of bronze (which composite 
material, though imperfectly mixed, does, sin- 
gularly enough, precede any demonstration of 
simple iron), and so on to periods, still re- 
mote, but which, like the Eocene and Phocene 
of geology, are assimilated to our own time 
by form and material; periods in which the 
luxury of the precious metals, and the beauty 
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of gems, far from being unknown, were dis- 
played in works of human fancy, then young 
and vigorous, which modern art but feebly 
imitates. 

There is, however, one group of relics of 
the ante-Roman period, evidences of an event 
that probably occurred two centuries before 
Christ, which I cannot pass over in silence, 
since these evidences contrast most strikingly 
with any revelations that we obtain of the 
harmless, childish, and in all respects—ex- 
cept the poniards—peaceful people of the 
Lakes. 

The time had grown warlike: as the bronze 
spear-heads and swords demonstrate. The 
human beings had grown larger: I could al- 
most insinuate my hand into the inflexible 
bronze circle without a clasp, which was called 
a woman’s bracelet, while a woman’s bronze 
girdle, with clasp, gave no wasplike idea of 
the women’s waists of the period. Society 
had left the lakes, as too tame, in order to 
dwell in the hills and forests: living, to con- 
struct bloody altars; dying, to be burnt and 
potted in tumuli, The relics I was now sur- 
veying came from a tumulis opened some 
years ago, under the direction of Professor 
Troyon, of course, in.a forest, on a hill. The 
hill and the forest are about five miles inland 
from Lausanne, The relics are three earthen 
pots which are filled with a calcined-looking 
stuff; then, sundry small bones of animals; 
then a number of warlike implements, and a 
still greater number of female ornaments, 
consisting of glass-bead necklaces and brace- 
lets, that have an Egyptian character, and a 
very curious appendage, like a little bronze 
cage with a round white stone loose in it—a 
child’s rattle, in fact. 

These objects were found in the following 
order: Lowest were the earthen pots that 
held all which had once been a hero, or heroes. 
Above these, came a vast assemblage of bones, 
supposed to be those of the warrior’s favorite 
animals, which were slain in order that they 
might accompany him into Hades. At the 
summit of the tumulus—crowning the terrible 
interest—were four skeletons of females, sup- 
posed to be the warrior’s four wives, also sent 
after him to Hades. 

Concentrating the interest, I take the pro- 
fessor’s account of the uppermost skeleton. 
It was that of a young female in an attitude 
of supplication and wild agony. The knees 
were bent, as if she had implored for life; the 
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arms were cast on high, as if in frantic depre- 
cation of her fate. She had evidently been 
tossed upon the top of the pile, and her limbs 
yet retained the very posture in which she 
died. Then earth and stones had been thrown 
hastily over the corpse, to crush out the re- 
mains of life, if any remains of life there were. 
A uarge stone had shattered one of her feet; 
another lay across her arm, the bone of which 
it had broken, 

- “Was she stoned to death?” I asked. 
“No,” replied the professor: “she was prob- 
ably slaughtered at a stone-altar, which was 
cose to the tumulus, and in which the cus- 
tomary blood-basins of the heathens are still 
to be seen in situ—for, the altar, as we had 
others of the same kind, we did not remove 
from its place. Besides, it was the wish of 
the owner of the wood that the relic should 
remain on his property.” 

“Did you preserve the skeleton ? ” 

“T could not, It fell intoa thousand pieces 
in being removed from the pile. But here is 
the young creature’s skull; and you see by 
the teeth (magnificent are they not ?) that the 
poor thing was young.” 

I was struck by the preservation of the 
small and perfect teeth ; and moreover by the 
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fact that the skull was beautifully and intel- 
lectually formed. 

“ Ay!” said the professor, “it was an. af- 
fecting sight to see that skeleton uncovered, 
telling its own poor history of two thousand 
years ago! Several ladies, who were present 
at the exhumation (the whole search into the 
tumulus took four days; and, as it excited 
great interest, was attended by many people), 
shed tears as they looked at the remains.” 

I felt how possible it was, even for a man, 
to have wept at such a drama; and the 
thought occurred to me, “ Eras do not always 
rise to better things! The poor gentle sav- 
ages on their artificial islets would not have, 
done the deed which the nation of the forest, 
capable as it was of higher arts, arms, and 
manufactures, so fanatically perpetrated. Was 
there ever a priest upon the tethered rafts of 
the Lakers? We find notraceofhim! But 
here was evidently a grand sacrificator, and an 
unexceptionable altar. Blessed be the faith 
which has overturned every sacrificial altar 
save that of the loving heart !” 

Here, according to all the laws of climax, I 
should end; but I cannot help throwing out 
one hint in parting to the antiquarian explorers 
of my own country :— 

“ Look well into the British lakes.” 





CuristmAs 1N AmeRIcA.—In the United 
States the modes of observing Christmas vary 
somewhat from the modes of the old world, and 
vary also in different sections of the Union. 
In New England the old Puritan antipathy to 
such observances has not yet entirely died out, 
and Thanksgiving Day is more of a festival 
and holiday than Christmas. In New York the 
day is more generally observed, but it is less of 
a holiday than New Year’s Day. 

In Pennsylvania, where the English and Ger- 
man sentiments both survive, there is probably 
a more marked and universal regard for Christ- 
mas than in any state of the Union. Here there 
is scarcely a house that has not its Christmas 
tree; scarcely a family where the children’s 
stockings are not hung up; scarcely a household 
that does not collect its scattered members 
around the Christmas dinner-table, where roast 
turkeys, mince pie, plum pudding and other 
traditional dainties are served up. In the coun- 
ties where the German population prevails, 


there are still kept up some of the quaint old’ 


customs, such as the Christmas eve visit of 
Kriss-Kingle (a corruption of Christ-Kind) with 
gifts to scatter among the juveniles. But these 
visits are often only boisterous frolics, in which 





men and boys, in masks and fantastic dresses, 
and carrying bells and horns, terrify rather than 


delight the hearts of young folks. The custom 
of interchanging gifts on Christmas-day is al- 
most universal in Pennsylvania, and it prevails 
more or less in Ohio and other states which 
have been largely settled by Pennsylvanians. 
Ig the north-western states, whose inhabitants 
of American birth are chiefly from New Eng- 
land and New York, Christmas is regarded with 
no more general respect than it is in the states 
from which they were settled. 

In Virginia and the Carolinas, and indeed 
throughout the south, there is a very generous 
and hearty observance of the Christmas holi- 
days. The negroes are indulged much more 
liberally then than at any other period of the 
year, and their merry-makings constitute one of 
the pleasantest features of the season. At the 
same time the masters’ houses are scenes of fes- 
tivity, and among the wealthier planters there 
are displays of that lordly hospitality that is re- 
corded of-the old English barons, whose habits 
and modes of life are thought by some modern 
English writers to have somewhat resembled 
those of the Southern planters.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 








172 UNE. 
From The Ladies’ Companion. | his dress bespoke him—was beginning a not 
UNE. very pleasant imprecation that had some con- 
CHAPTER I. nection with his last attack of lumbago, when 


Tne night-train was about to start from| his eye caught sight of a female figure block- 
the King’s Cross Station. It was a dark win-| ing up the entrance. She had a young child 
ter’s night, just before Christmas. Snow had | in her arms, and een were civility obliged him 
been almost incessantly falling for the last| to offer her the assistance of his hand, and 
two days, and it was falling still—whitening | Témove some of the lumbering parcels with 
the tops of the cabs, whitening the hats and which he had covered the seats. 
umbrellas of the passers-by; even whitening} The lady = all alone, neither nurse nor 
the whiskers of the drivers, and settling in | Companion with her; and she had hardly 
long lines and ridges on their great coats. | Settled in the further seat opposite, and pulled 
Such cold-looking, blue, pinched faces as one | the thick veil from over her face, before the 
met on every side; such red eyes; such a | train started. A long whistle—a few lights 
‘chorus of nose-blowing and coughing and | Shining like stars through the misty night— 
hoarse voices claiming carpet-bags and port. | then darkness on ‘either side and unbroken 
manteaus! Here and there rushed the por-| Stillness. ; 
ters; now a cry of “Make way!” and the The old gentleman looked across at his 
passage of a luggage-truck, causing the pas-| Companion. She was unloosening the child’s 
sengers to fall to one side, or rush desperately | wrappings, removing the little bonnet from 
towards the van, in hopes of discovering some | the small head, smoothing the rings of brown 
missing possession. The gas flickered and hair with a delicate white hand—a hand which 
blazed and flickered again as the draught | proclaimed her a lady at first sight. By ana 
penetrated into the station; and every now by she was looking for something in a leath- 
and then one caught the whiff of a cigar, and | ©™ bag, and presently the child turned round 
a suspicious smell of bad tobacco, that might | ©" her knee, with one biscuit disappearing 
find entrance from the door where the eab- | Into its mouth and another pressed tight to 
men were staggering in and out with their, its little bosom, and carefully hidden by a fat 





heavy burdens. 

The five-minutes’-bell rang. The passen- 
gers bundled into the carriages; the porters 
stowed in the packages; the newspaper-boys 
held up their baskets to the windows, and| 
screamed : “ Punch—To-day’s Times—Even- 
ing Star—Globe—Bell’s Life !——” 

An old gentleman was already comfortably 
ensconced in the corner of a first-class cax- 
riage. His umbrella and stick were tidily ar- 
ranged above his head, his hat replaced by | 
a black velvet skull-cap, that .nestled very | 
warmly on his bald crown, and his feet crossed 
on the opposite seat, and covered with a 
crimson and black railway-rag. The open 
Punch, and the fresh-smelling book with a 
paper-knife sticking out from its uncut pages, 
seemed to promise not so unpleasant a jour- 
ney after all; for the lamp was burning | 
bravely, the oil swinging from side to side of, 
the glass, and the window already dulled over 
in that pleasant manner which makes one | 
congratulate one’s self on being so warm and | 
comfortable inside. 

Just at the last moment the door was has- 
tily opened, and a porter thrust in a carpet- 
bag. The old gentleman—clergyman though 








hand, as though it feared the old gentleman 
was going to ask for the nicest piece. 

The mother was very busy, and as her head 
came full under the lamplight, the old gentie- 
man had ample opportunity to observe her. 
She did not look more-than twenty, possibly 
not so much, rather under the ordinary stat- 
ure; with a small, oval face of pure, white 
coloring, very pale about the lips, almost 
faultless in feature, but with such a sad ex- 
pression that the old gentleman felt at once 
that his fellow-traveller was in trouble.* He 
was sorry for her, she looked so pretty and 
interesting ; and he made a feeble attempt to 
draw her into conversation about the child. 
But she looked up at him with her serious, 
dark eyes full of tears, and answered so sadly 
and with such low tones, that he was dis- 
couraged, and took refuge behind his news- 
paper. 

: The next time he looked up, the child was 
asleep, with its head against its mother’s 
breast, its round arm tossed over its pelisse, 
and its little fat fingers grasping a half-eaten 
biscuit, from which the motion of the train 
shook down a number of crumbs on the moth- 
er’s dress, The old gentleman made a men- 
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ta, reservation to the effect that he should not 
have liked those crumbs on his new carpet at 
Haversham. Katee had never let his. child 
be half so untidy. 

But a little low sigh from the mother at- 
tracted him. He looked up, and saw her 
reading a closely written letter on foreign pa- 
per. holding the thin sheet as far under the 
light as she could, while her other hand sup- 
ported the baby’s head. Something very like 
a smothered sob caught his ear, and he fan- 
cied he saw a tear fall down on the open 
sheet. He was afraid that his presence was 
a restraint to her grief, and, crouching into 
the corner, pretended to be asleep. 

She gave a quick glance up, showing a very 
tear-stained, pale face; then, apparently re- 
assured, turned over the page and went on 
reading. 

By and by, she seemed to beeforming some 
grave resolution, for she propped up the child’s 
head, released her arm, and deliberately tore 
the letter into minute pieces. She held them 
irresolutely, crushed in her hand, as if at a 
loss how to dispose of them ; the window was 
fast shut, and at last she drew the leathern 
bag towards her, and pushed them down in a 
little heap to the bottom. 

The old gentleman was really growing 
drowsy, and but once opened his eyes again 
ere he fell asleep. Then his companion was 
leaning over her baby—crying over it, he 
thought. He saw her bend down more than 
once and press a long, clinging kiss on its soft 
forehead; afterwards she drew her veil over 
her face, and leant back, and he remembered 
no more. 

He had a long, calm sleep and pleasant 
dreams, His last thought was about his Kate 
and the little one at home, and they two 
reigned in his dreams—reigned with the new 
dress he was bringing as a Christmas gift for 
his wife, and the parcel of books for his daugh- 
ter, that he had had such difficulty in packing. 

They were in fancy waiting for him under the 
snow-covered, honeysuckled porch; a bright 
smile of welcome on Kate’s comely cheek, 
and their darling standing beside her, with 
the wind blowing her fair curls all over her 
face. And he was scrambling down from the 
dog-cart, carrying the carpet-bag and its 
treasures; and the serving-man was holding 
the horse’s head and shaking the snow off his 
great coat. 

Rose was his only child, and he was look- 
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ing at her. She was the child of his old age, 
and he might be excused for the fond, loving 
partiality with which he regarded her; for 
she was so good, so gentle, so tender in her 
little attentions. No one folded his newspa- 
per as Rose did; no one knew so exactly 
where to find his books of reference, or a 
missing sermon, or the spectacles he always 
mislaid and always wanted. And she was 
Kate’s child—the wife who had loved him in 
her first youth—given up so much for his 
sake—waited for him and loved through long, 
weary years, when every one else had de- 
spaired of the living that was so long in com- 
ing. It had come at last, however, and they 
had married ; but by that time he was a bald- 
headed man, and though she was still beauti- 
ful in his eyes, she had lost her fresh bloom 
and showed more than one wrinkle in her 
forehead, more than one gray line in her hair. 
Yet, perhaps, during their fifteen years of 
married life no couple could have been hap- 
pier. He might have got into old bachelor 
habits and she have grown fidgety about 
\trifles; but they were so firm in their mutual 
love, so assured of each other’s sympathy, 
that they had a constant fund of happiness in 
their own hands; and when Rose came she 
seemed to revive youth and love and beauty 
in a new life—they grew young again in her 
young love. . 

The_.old man slept till a faint hue of day- 
light was dawning in the horizon, and then 
‘he was awakened by a child’s ery. 

He roused himself, rubbed his eyes, put on 
his spectacles, and thought how soundly the 
mother must be sleeping that she did not 
wake. 

The child cried louder, and he felt uneasy, 
It raised itself up with an effort, and, tugging 
with its little might at her cloak, called, 
“Mamma! mamma!” 

But she did not rouse. It was the first 
time her ear had been sealed to her child’s 
cry—the first time that “ Mamma! mamma!” 
had passed unheeded. 

Still louder the child cried, and a strange 
shudder passed over the old man’s form. 
He waited—she was still motionless; and, at 
last, with choking breath, he came nearer and 
touched the hand that was lying on the arm- 
rest. It was cold, chill, clammy, and the 
child, frightened by his approach, pulled 
harder at her cloak and screamed “ Mamma!” 
But it called in vain ; its poor mother could 
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no longer comfort or be comforted. The old 
man raised the veil from her face—it was as 
he feared: the eyes were open and glazed, a 
slight moisture resting on the cold lip. She 
was dead! 

She was dead. She had died while he slept 
—unknown, urcomforted—with no one near 
even to wipe her lips or hold her hand: with 
the slumbering babe on her lap her spirit had 
passed to its rest. The old man thought of 
that last kiss on the child’s brow, and large 
tears rolled down from his eyes. 

It was in vain to attempt to attract atten- 
tion in that silent night-train. He let down 
the window, and, while the wind and snow- 
flakes swept over his thin, white hair and bald 
head, called loudly for assistance. But no 
one replied—only the sound of the wheels on 
the line and the whistling of the wind. 

He drew up the window and tried to quiet 
the child. It was too late to attempt any 
thing for the mother; he just untied the 
strings of her bonnet, and for a few moments 
chafed her hands; but they were already be- 
ginning to stiffen and the pupils of the eves 
were dilated, the whites discolored, and ‘he 
dropped the veil again over the face. She 
must have been dead hours—no one could 
help her now. 

At first the child refused to leafe her, and 
‘ battled and cried as if its heart were break. 
ing ; but when she found that she did not an- 
swer, and no tugging at her dress attracted 
her attention, it gave way, consented to be 
lifted across the old man’s knee, and, laying 
its little head close to him, sobbed itself to 
sleep. He sat and watched it, longing impa- 
tiently for the next station: and one by one 
he looked at the mother’s things and the 
leathern bag, to see if he could find a direc- 
tion ticket. 

‘But in vain: there was no name, no ad- 
dress; and he did not venture to examine 
further. Ile held the child to him, and with 
his other hand made notes of the time and 
circumstances on the back of an old letter. 

The train could not be far from ; 
and he strained his eyes eagerly into the 
darkness. There was a whistle; the train 
went slower—they seemed to be letting off 
the steam. They were getting near the 
station; he saw the outline of some trucks 
at the side. An engine passed with its 
gleaming lights, and the black figure of its 
driver standing out before the fire—again he 
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let down the window, and called. The night 
wind rushed by—he called again: there was 
an amswering voice, the flash of a lantern, the 
flicker of gas, and they were inside the sta- 
tion. How strangely sounded the old man’s 
voice, as he leant forward and told of the 
presence of death where it was so little antic- 
ipated ! 

There was a groan of horror, and every 
one gathered round the carriage. A doctor 
was hastily summoned ; the policeman stood 
with his hand on the carriage-door, and em- 
phatically bade the by-standers to “ move 
off!” 

They were carrying the body to the waiting- 
room,and all rushed forward to get a sight 
of the face—so pale, with its long, dark 
lashes resting on the cheek. More than one 
noticed the little, white, lady’s hand, and told 
afterwards that there was a wedding-ring on 
the third finger. Poor thing! who could she 
be ? and where was her husband ? 

A murmur of compassion greeted the sleep- 
ing child; then every eye turned to watch 
the closed door through which the doctor had 
disappeared. He came out at last; but in- 
quiry was scarcely needed, for he shook his 
head gravely, and already “Heart com- 
plaint ” was a byword in the crowd. 

The train had gone on, but the old man 
was left behind. He was the only witness, 
and had to stay for the coroner’s inquest; 
besides, he could not leave that little clinging 
child, who, since her mother’s death, had 
crept so fondly to his side, and refused to 
leave him. : 

So that winter morning Kate and- the 
bright-faced Rose watched in vain for his 
home-coming; and when the late post 
brought his hurried excuse, the parsonage 
at Hoverham was one scene of confusion and 
bustle. His wife packed a change of linen 
in her carpet-bag, and set out to join him. 
“ John would want a woman to help him,” 
she said: “and besides, they must see about 
getting the child to its own people.” 

But this last was more easily spoken of 
than done. The dead woman’s small lug- 
gage threw no light on her destination or 
name. The few articles of her own, and the 
child’s clothing, were of good, and even rich 
material; but they were unmarked, save by 
the letter U. There were no books or letters 
with directions. She seemed to have been 
making a hurried journey, with small prepa- 
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ration. In her pocket was a portmonnaie, 
with about twenty sovereigns and a handful 
of small coin—she had not been in want. A 
little slip of paper was in one of the cases 
whereon a woman’s hand had traced the pro- 
portions of some simple decoction for the 
nursery ; a very small, well-worn testament, 
that had lost its fly-leaf; a large bunch of 
bright keys; an ivory pencil-case, and a cam- 
bric handkerchief, in the corner of which was 
embroidered one single word—* UNE.” This 
was the only clue by which she could be rec- 
ognized. -Was it her name? Her linen and 
the child’s were alike marked by that letter 
U. And at the bottom of the leathern bag 
were found pieces of the torn letter. But 
they were so small that it was impossible to 
arrange them. Only one little morsel showed 
the words “Dearest Une;” and the hand- 
writing was apparently a man’s,” 

The authorities of the town came forward 
and made the matter as public as they could, 
in the hope of bringing it to the ears of those 
concerned: but days passed, and no one 
made any claim. A week later, and the 


beautiful stranger was lying in a crowded 
town churchyard; and Baby Une, as they 
had learnt to call her, was travelling with the 
old clergyman and his wife to their northern 


home. Kate had at first objected to her hus- 
band’s proposal of adoption, saying truly that 
their fortune was small, and they must think 
of Rose. But when little Une looked up at 
ner so lovingly with her innocent eyes, and 
learnt to say “Papa” and “Mamma” in her 
childish voice, her prudence melted away, and 
she was sure that Rose was so unselfish she 
would be the first to share her little with the 
orphan. So Une nestled at once to their 
hearts; and Rose met her with a kiss, and 
called her her sister. 


CHAPTER II. 


Four years after there was another death 
and another burial, but a far different one. 
The old clergyman died in his bed, in the 
parsonage room where the jessamine peeped 
in at the windows; and his faithful Kate 
watched beside him, and moistened his lips ; 
and Rose and Une knelt by his bedside with 
clasped hands. 

He died as a Christian—in that sure hope 
of a glorious resurrection’ which robs the 
grave of its horror; and light came to Kate’s 
tearful eyes as she stood by that lowly tomb ; 
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and Une pointed her childish finger to the 
heavens, and said: “ He is there, mother.” 

The funeral was over, and they went back 
to the home they must so soon leave forever. 
Their faces were very sad, for they were 
going home for the first time without him. 
Kate crept to her own room and cried long 
and drearily; poor thing! till now she had 
never realized her loss. But that dreadful 
vacant room, with the tenantless fresh-made 
bed, and such a lonely look about those cold, 
new-washed hangings—she covered her face 
with her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

And in the chamber below, with Une on 
her lap, Rose sat over the fire—sat dreaming 
grave dreams; for her father, in dying, had 
bade her take her mother’s hand and hold it 
through life, and she was revolving in her 
unselfish young heart how to work out her 
promise in its fullest meaning. She was eigh- 
teen now, with a fund of common sense in 
that small, well-formed head of hers, handy 
fingers, and a blithe, buoyant spirit that 
could brave and endure much when urged 
by love. 

She sat and thought. All that her father 
had been able to save made a very small in- 
come—a mere pittance; her mother had 
never been accustomed to privation, and Une 
was too young to face suffering. She must 
work; she must keep herself, and add to 
their little. 

Une fell asleep, with her head on Rose’s 
shoulder, and the firelight shining on her 
tear-stained face; and Rose’s thoughts and 
plans in that drowsy twilight were diluted 
into dreams. 

She built up a bright castle in the air— 
something about a home of her own, with 
her mother resting comfortably by the blazing 
hearth, and Une provided with all that can 
make childhood happy. There was another 
figure too, prominent in the foreground, in- 
definite, but to which memory happily sup- 
plied name and features, and she gave the 
reins to her fancy till she had brought it 
quite near, given it the chief place by her 
home fireside. 

The servant brought in the tea-things; she 
started up, with a guilty blush mantling her 
cheek, and, with an effort recalling herself to 
the present, drew out her desk, and began to 
write to a friend, whom she thought would 
assist her in finding a desirable situation. 
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But the dream has given us an insight into 
Rose’s heart which needs explanation. Rose 
loved. It was two years since the young 
squire of the parish had succeeded to his 
uncle’s estates, and since that time he had 
been a constant visitor at the parsonage. He 
was not popular in the neighborhood. He 
was cold and taciturn, and, people said, had 
led a wild life before coming in for the prop- 
erty. But, if so, he was reformed now. He 
was always grave and quiet, mixing with 
none of the county families, and shunning 
society. It was thought that he found the 
parson’s pretty Rose an attraction to the par- 
sonage, and it may be that Rose’s silly heart 
was flattered by the suggestion, for her great 
interest in the absent, unhappy-looking stran- 
ger had unconsciously deepened into some- 
thing warmer, though she would not allow it, 
even to herself. Certainly he came very 


often, and took a great deal of interest in 
Rose’s flowers and studies, and even showed 
a sort of good-natured kindness to the litile 
sister, that he supposed Une to be—for the 
old parson, in adopting Une, had made her 
as another daughter ; and though the strange 
particulers of the case at first caused much 


conversation and surmise, time had worn the 
edge off the romance; and in the quiet coun- 
try sice, “Tiny,” as they called her, was 
merged into a member of the parsonage 
family, was coupled with Rose Milburne in 
the villagers’ “ our young ladies.” 

So, week after week, and month after 
month, the usually reserved Mr. Maxwell 
made his appearance in the parsonage draw- 
ing-room, and generally choosing the seat 
near the sofa where Rose sat with her work- 
basket ; and during the time of her father’s 
illness he had come almost every day to bring 
papers, or make inquiries, sharing so really 
in the daughter’s grief and anxiety that that 
foolish little heart beat faster, and insensibly 
leant on his sympathizing, stronger spirit for 
rest and encouragement. But it was all over 
now. He had breathed not one word of 
love: he had been very kind, but it was a 
brotherly sort of kindness, nothing more. 
Rose said so herself to her mother, a week 
later, when Mr. Maxwell had been to wish 
them “good-by,” before leaving home on 
some troublesome business that might detain 
him beyond the six weeks that they were yet 
to remain at Hoverham. She said that if she 
had indulged silly fancies, it was her own 
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fault: he had done and said nothing to war- 
rant them; she alone was to blame, her 
mother must not say a word against him, 
How the woman’s heart spoke out in those 
few words, condemning itself to ward even a 
shade of blame from its beloved one! And 
when she ran up to her own room a few 
minutes after, how plainly again spoke the 
heart in the midst of her suffering, dwelling 
on his words of farewell, even to the expres- 
sion of his eyes as he bent over her, holding 
her hand as though it grieved him to part! 
Something whispered in her spirit, He loves 
you;” but she put away the thought, and set 
about positive work—she could no longer af- 
ford to dream. 

Mrs. Milburne found a small lodging in a 
neighboring town, to which she removed with 
Tiny; and Rose’s applications having proved 
successful, she at once started for her new 
home, to be companion to an invalid lady, in 
one of the southern counties. A long day’s 
journey brought her to ——, where she was 
met by a servant and pony-carriage, for it 
was a three-miles’ drive to Atherstone, and 
the November day was darkening fast. 

The coachman stowed her small luggage 
into the back seat, touched the pony with his 
whip, and they started! Rose leaning back, 
with her crape veil hiding her heavy eyes, 
and a sad weight on her young heart. She 
was still thinking of her mother and Tiny. 

As a sweep of the road brought the gray 
turrets of Atherstone into view, her compan- 
ion slightly attracted her attention, and she 
roused and looked with greater interest on 
the scene. They had passed the ivy-coverea 
lodge, and were in the private grounds, the 
pony stepping briskly over the damp, decaying 
leaves that strewed the drive. A little go the 
right Atherstone Towers frowned above them 
—a huge, venerable pile of building, with 
corner turrets and narrow windows; one 
wing at the side of more recent date, with 
French windows, that looked incongruous 
with the rest. 

They drew up before a side entrance; and 
while the coachman took out the boxes, a ven- 
erable-looking butler came forward, and pro- 
posed to show Miss Milburne the way to the 
drawing-room. ; 

Rose laid down her bag, and followed with 
a nervous feeling of trepidation, on through a 
long, low, carpeted passage, skirted with dark 
ook, crimson curtains shading the deep, nar- 
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row windows; thence to a large hall, hung 
with family portraits, at the further end of 
which was a handsome double staircase ; but 
instead of mounting this, they turned off into 
an ante-room, and the butler, going before, 
drew up the blinds in the drawing-room, and 
asked Miss Milburne to be seated. 

Rose glanced round the chamber as best 
she could by the dying daylight. It was cold 
and handsome, with a very uninhabited ap- 
pearance; but one arm-chair, moved a little 
from its angle, and a half-finished piece of 
fancy-work on the table, to tell it was ever 
used, 

The butler had gone to acquaint the lady’s- 
maid with her arrival. His lady would be 
lying down, he thought; and Rose waited a 
full half-hour in dreary solitude. When the 
door opened at last, it was the lady’s-maid 
who entered, an aged, respectable-looking 
woman, with a kind face and a cordial voice. 
Her mistress was not so well this evening, 
she said, and was sorry she could not receive 
Miss Milburne; she hoped to do so in an 
hour’s time. Meanwhile, would Miss Mil- 
burne like to have tea served in her own 
room ? 

Rose thanked, and gladly followed her up- 
stairs. Her room was in the new part of the 
building, fresh furnished, with a bright glanc- 
ing fire, which her companion at once replen- 
ished. 

“ We must do our best to give you a warm 
welcome,” she said with a smile; “but I fear 
you will find it a dreary home. Forgive me, 
if I am too bold, miss; but it is a rare pleas- 
ure to look on a young face now-a-days.” 

She turned to the door, leaving Rose shyly 
thinking that she ought to have made some 
reply to the kind greeting, yet unable to do 
80. 
Presently came a maid with the tea-things, 
and servants carrying her boxes; and she 
was 80 well occupied that she felt almost sur- 
prised when Mrs. Jones again appeared, say- 
ing her mistress was in the library, and would 
be happy to see her. 

The library was a room on the first floor, 
lined with book-shelves, and lighted by an 
oriel window of stained glass. 

Miss Drummond was seated, in an arm- 
chair, over the fire, supported by pillows. 
She was a pale, emaciated woman, apparently 
aged by suffering rather than by years. When 
Rose entered she greeted her kindly, and 
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bade her be seated. There was a low chair 
placed temptingly on the hearth-rug, and 
Rose moved towards it; but a little exclama- 
tion of terror from Miss Drummond arrested 
her half-way, while the maid hastily touched 
her arm, and pointed to a seat near her mis- 
tress. Rose felt very uncomfortable, without 
being able to tell why, and could hardly sum- 
mon courage to answer the few low inquiries 
about the journey; but it was better when 
Miss Drummond said kindly she hoped she 
would be happy, and that very little would 
be required of her. Rose cheered at the 
sound of a kind voice, and said brightly that 
she had no doubt she should be happy, and 
would try to do her best. Looking up eagerly, 
she saw that Miss Drummond had turned 
away her face, and was hiding it amongst the 
pillows. 

There was a long pause, and Rose fancied 
she heard her sobbing. Catching a sign from 
Mrs, Jones, she rose and quietly left the 
room. She wondered what she had done or 
said to upset her, and was relieved when the 
maid followed and said her mistress was 
better. She often had these attacks; she 
would be more accustomed to Miss Milburne 
in a few days. 

But Rose did not see her again for more 
than a week, and then it was only for a short 
time each morning, when she was sent for 
into her bedroom to read aloud. Those first 
dreary days, she found the stillness and quiet 
of the house almost insupportable. Miss 
Drummond lived entirely in her own room, 
and no stranger came near the house. The 
change from the bright, cheerful parsonage at 
Hoverham struck Rose with a sad chill. She 
felt so dull and lonely; she wished and pined 
for the familiar faces. 

It was better when she saw more of Mrs. 
Jones. The motherly old woman was so 
anxious about her comforts that Rose’s heart 
warmed to her, and insensibly she told her,. 
little by little, of her own home and trials ;: 
of her mother, and her father’s death; of 
Tiny, and the dear old parsonage. And Mrs, 
Jones listened with such evident interest and 
pleasure that she was tempted to tell more: 
and more, and to look forward to the old wo- 
man’s hearty sympathy and words of comfort. 
Sometimes Rose tried to persuade her to talk 
about herself and her mistress, for the lonely 
life of the rich old lady had excited the young 
girl’s pity and curiosity, but rarely with any 
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effect. Mrs. Jones was willing enough to 
relate her struggles in the farmhouse at 
home, when she was an unruly child with a 
‘stepmother; but she had gone into service at 
an early age, and of Miss Drummond’s affairs 
she would say nothing. Day and night she 
watched and waited on her, always naming 
her with almost reverent affection; but the 
mystery, that Rose was convinced existed 
somewhere, was frozen on her lips. She only 
sighed and shook her head sadly when Rose 
approached the subject. 

Three days before Christmas, Rose was sit- 
ting in her lonely room, when Mrs. Jones 
brought her an invitation to pass the evening 
with Miss Drummond in the library. Any 
change from the monotony of her present life 
was agreeable, and hastily arranging her hair, 
she took her work and ran down-stairs. 

The library door was ajar. Miss Drum- 
mond had not yet left herown room. It was 
the first time Rose had entered it since the 
evening of her first arrival, and, glancing cu- 
riousty round, she examined the titles of the 
books on the shelves, and the ornaments on 
the mantel-piece. When she seated herself 


jt was without thought, in the little low chair 


on the hearthrug. A small table was near, 
covered with a green cloth,on which were an 
ivory inlaid box and a few books. She stretched 
out her hand and took one up. It was a 
handsome edition of Tupper’s “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” with many pencil marks on the 
margin. 

She read a few of the marked passages, 
and a curious feeling about the last reader 
made her turn to the fly-leaf to find the name. 
It was there; but not the Portia Drummond 
she had expected, only one little word—Une. 

She jumped up with an exclamation—an 
exclamation that was answered by a louder 
ery and aheavy fall. In the doorway lay the 
insensible form of Miss Drummond, Jones 
bending over her with an agonized face. 

“O miss!” she cried, as Rose came for- 
ward to assist her; “how could you do it? 
You've killed her.” 

“ What have I done ?” inquired poor Rose, 
more than ever perplexed; “what have I 
done?” 

“How could you sit in that chair? She 
saw you, and thought it was her. Oh, my 
poor, poor mistress!” 

There was no time for -inquiries and ex- 
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planations. Rose ran to call assistance, and 
despatch a messenger for the doctor; but 
when she was back again in her room, and 
the quiet of night was resting over the house- 
hold, the watchers gathering round the insen- 
sible sufferer, she sat and thought painfully 
over the occurrences of the day. 

“ What had that chair to do with the mys- 
tery? Whom did Jones mean by her? 
Then, as she remembered the book, “ Was it 
Une? and if so, could it, might it have any 
thing to do with our Une?” 

Miss Drummond recovered consciousness, 
but one side was completely paralyzed, and 
Jones told Rose, with tears in her eyes, that 
she would never again be able to leave her 
bed. 

Ten days passed very slowly to poor Rose’s 
feverish anxiety. She had been again in the 
library and examined the books. All on the 
little table had the same name—* Une,” and 
in one, * Une Drummond : from her affection- 
ate aunt, Portia.” 

So there had been a niece in this dreary 
house, though Rose had never heard of her. 
Where was she now ? 

She resolved to brave all, and ask. Jones. 
The old woman looked into the library while 
Miss Drummond was sleeping, and seemed 
astonished to find it tenanted. Rose held up 
one of the books, 

“ Whose is this?” she said. 
where is, Une ?” 

“Put it down, put it down, miss,” Jones 
said, ina choked voice; “don’t speak of it; 
you have done enough harm already.” 

“But I must know,” said Rose, firmly. 
“ Jones, I have a reason in asking. Will you 
not tell me where is Une Drummond—Miss 
Portia’s niece ?” 

“TIT cannot—I wont—don’t ask me. O 
Miss Rose! what are you doing here? what 
is it to you about her? Go away, go away.” 

Rose came nearer and took her hand. 

“Tt is not mere curiosity that makes me 
ask, Jones; itis duty. You have heard me 
speak of Tiny—of the little sister at home. 
Her name is Une; we have reason to think 
it was her mother’s name before her; but who 
that mother was we cannot tell. Listen——” 

And Rose, with heightening color, told the 
story of her father's Christmas journey, and 
the untended death-bed. Undeterred by 
Jones’ tears and exclamations, she went on 


“ Who, and 
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to the very end, telling of the lonely burial 
and the helpless child. Then she paused, 
and knelt down by the weeping woman. 

“ Jones, can you throw any light on this 
strange history ?” she said; “ I have told you 
of my Une—who was yours ?” 

“It was her; you have told me of her very 
self. I mind the ivory pencil, and the very 
clothes, and the child’s dark eyes—they are 
her mother’s; but how she came to die like 
that, or be away from her husband, I cannot 
think. O Une! Une! to think that you 
are dead, whom we loved so dearly, in spite 
of all—that you died in this way. O my 
lamb! my lamb! Ah! you ask me about her 
mother’s history: I will tell you all I can. 

“ Miss Portia had a brother, of whom her 
father was fond and proud, and for whom he 
destined this fine old place and his great 
riches. But, somehow, the young man dis- 
pleased him—it was only in a slight matter ; 
but the old man had a very fierce temper, 
and he swore that-if he did not at once sub- 
mit he would disitfherit him. He refused, 
and the old man died shortly after, leaving 
every farthing he possessed to his daughter, 
Miss Portia. Now, my mistress has a fine 
grand nature, and had been much grieved by 
the quarrel between her father and brother; 
and when the fortune came to her, she 
thought to make all straight again by giving 
it up to Mr. Archibald. But that dreadful 
pride! Mr. Archibald refused to take it as 
his sister’s gift, and still smarting under his 
father’s injustice, set out to make a fortune in 
the Indies. They never met again. He 
married, and died; his wife died too; and 
Miss Portia sent for their one little orphan, 
and adopted it as her own, That was our 
child—our Miss Une. She grew up in this 
old house, and we all loved her; but I don’t 
think there ever was a right understanding 
between her and her aunt. Miss Drummond 


'; in those days had a haughty temper, and hid 
.° her feelings under an appearance of harsh- 


ness; and little Une was very loving, and 
shrank from her fancied coldness. Some- 
times she would put her little arms round 
me, and kiss me, as she never did her aunt; 
and as she grew still older, I think she pined 
yet more for affection and sympathy, for many 
times I have found her crying and wailing in 
her own little room, or detected the marks of 
tears on her cheeks when I looked in to say 
‘good-night’ at bedtime. But, cold as she 
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seemed, Miss Portia was right proud of her. 
I’ve seen her sit, hour after hour, watching 
her as she sat on her low chair by the fire 
reading her books—for Une liked reading 
and was always at it. But the girl didn’t 
know it, and kept fancying she was uncared 
for and unloved. It was worse still when she 
grew up. Miss Portia did not like her to 
mix with any young people, and this was a 
lonely place for a bright young thing like her. 
I can’t think how we supposed she could bear 
it. At one time she cried and rebelled very 
much when she was not allowed to go here 
and there; but, by and by, she gave up ask- 
ing, and grew very thoughtful and silent, and 
took long walks in the grounds. We trusted 
her quite; we did not think she would deceive 
us. The blow fell very heavily when she left 
her home with a young officer, who was sta- 
tioned at ——, thirteen miles off. I thought 
Miss Drummond would have gone wild when 
we told her of Une’s flight. She tore up and 
down like a mad woman, and sent right and 
left to overtake her. It was not until there 
came a note from Une herself, dated London, 
saying that she was married to one who loved 
her, and whom she loved—who would give 
her the affection she had long craved for in 
vain—Miss Drummond froze back into her- 
self, and forbade us to mention her name. 
Only to me she said, ‘ Une scorned my affec- 
tion; but she’ can still have it, and my help, 
too, when she is humbled to ask them.’ And 
on those few words I built a bright scheme 
of future reconciliation, like ‘a foolish old wo- 
man. We lost sight of Miss Une after that, 
and my mistress pined sadly. I saw her 
change daily, and knew she was thinking and 
wondering about our darling, though she was 
too proud to say so, At last——” 

Jones stopped hurriedly, and looked round 
the room. , 

“ At last?” prompted Rose. 

“It was just such an evening as this—a 
snow-storm, just before Christmas. O Miss 
Rose! I see now it was just the time of her 
death—it was her spirit—but my mistress 
was lying down on that sofa opposite, as I 
thought, dozing, and I just went out of the 
room for a glass of toast-and-water. I was 
not gone five minutes, and when I came back, 
I thought I should have died of fright. There, 
on that little chair that Miss Portia had never 
allowed to be moved, in just her old: place 
and attitude, was Miss Une bending over the 
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fire. I thought she had come back; and I 
called her name, very low and soft, not to 
disturb my mistress, “Miss Une!” She 
lifted up her head, round which the heavy 
black curls were falling dank and disordered, 
and looked me in the face—oh, with such a 
glance! She was white as .a bit of paper, 
with drawn lines about her mouth and fore- 
head, and a sort of forced smile on her pale 
lips. It was a corpse’s face that met mine, 
and I started back in terror. I was para- 
syzed, and could not speak; but I never took 
my eye off her. I saw her rise, stand for a 
moment on the hearth-rug, then move across 
the room, and disappear. I fancied she 
touched my mistress as she passed, but I 
could not be sure. Only when I came for- 
ward within sight of the sofa, I saw Miss 
Portia was in a fit, with her eyes gazing 
straight forward at the vacant chair. It was 
months before she recovered, or was about 
again, and then only as a confirmed invalid. 
You may judge what was the shock to her 
nerves when you remember the effect of your 
sitting down for one moment in that ill-fated 
chair. She thought it was Une again—Une 
coming as she had done before.” 

“You never heard positively of her death 
then ?” demanded Rose. 

“No; but that was enough. I mind that 
one evening a gentleman came and asked if 
she had been seen in this neighborhood ; and 
by his card I knew it was her husband; but I 
did not tell my mistress, but just went down 
and spoke to him myself. He was a well- 
favored young man, and seemed in deep grief. 
He told me that he had been ill abroad, and 
she had left their home in Scotland to join 
him, but somehow they had missed, and he 
could meet with no trace of her. Beyond 
that I know nothing.” 

“ What was the husband’s name ?” 

“Elliot Dalrymple. He was Scotch, and 
it was said at the time that he tried to keep 
the marriage secret. But there’s the bell. I 
told Jane to ring if my mistress awoke.” 

Jones hurried away without observing that 
Rose’s head had sunk on her lap, and that 
great sobs were convulsing her frame. 

Elliot Dalrymple. Elliot Maxwell was 
Elliot Dalrymple before he came in for his 
uncle’s property. He then was Une’s husband, 
Une’s father; and the secret of his troubled 


even of his conduct to her, was at last ex- 
plained. He had never known the fate of his 
wife, did not even know that the Tiny of the 
parsonage was his own child. Rose could 
hardly tell whether her discovery filled her 
with rejoicing or sorrow. She laid her head 
on the pillow with tears and perplexity. 

* * * 7 * 

My story is told. There was a gay wed- 
ding at Hoverham the summer after, when 
little Une was bridesmaid to her new mamma, 
and Kate put off her widow’s weeds to join 
the genera] rejoicing. Miss Portia sent kind 
messages and handsome gifts, and rejoiced in 
a long visit from Une’s child, who certainly 
never had cause to utter her mother’s com- 
plaints of a dearth of demonstrated love, but 
rather ran dangerous risks of being spoilt by 
over-indulgence. : 

And Elliot Maxwell brightened up into a 
happy, useful man, mixing with the country- 
side, and rendering himself ever popular as 
master and landlord. He had suffered much, 
and sorrow had made him wiser. Not even 
in looking on his bright Rose could he forget 
his lost Une and the years of trial when he 
had been uncertain of her fate. How they 
had missed on that memorable journey was 
soon explained. ‘They were living in an out- 
of-the-way Scotch village; for, aware of his 
imprudence, the young man wished to keep 
the knowledge of his runaway. match from 
the ears of his old uncle; and business calling 
him abroad, he had left her behind with her 
little child. But he was taken ill in that for- 
eign land, and she started to join him, reach- 
ing Aix-la-Chapelle as he left it on his home- 
ward route. The landlord of the hotel had 
borne witness to the arrival of the English 
lady, who seemed so disturbed not to find 
monsieur, and. had told how she at once 
started on her return. That was the last 
thing that was known of her. She died on 
her way back, and the pencil-case and testa- 
ment and other things were there to corrob- 
orate the old man’s statement of when and 
how. 

The torn letter was the one thing that puz- 
zled them—the husband’s last letter, that she 
must have prized so much—but the mystery 
was never unravelled. Perhaps she had a 
consciousness of her own state, and feared to 
leave any clue that might lead to the detec- 





brow and care-worn face, of his long silence, 


tion of his secret. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

QUEEN BEES OR WORKING BEES ? 

Miss BESSIE PARKES, in a paper read be- 
fore the Social Science Congress, and since 
published in the Hnglishwoman’s Journal— 
and subsequently recommended by the same 
authority which has also adopted Dr. Cum- 
ming and the so-called school of the prophets 
has, either consciously or unconsciously, 
committed an ordinary argumentative fallacy. 
She has mixed up two or three subjects be- 
tween which not the slightest connection sub- 
sists; and she suggests that the arguments for 
the one position support the others, only be- 
cause she chooses to place them together. 
The point which it has been the labor of her 
life to establish is that which she places first 
in her recent argument; viz., that it is the 
duty of middle-class parents to train their 
daughters to some useful art, however humble. 
She argues, secondly, that they ought not to 
consider tuition more genteel than any other 
honest calling; and, thirdly, that it is their 
duty to insure their lives for the benefit of 
their daughters. Now, we might urge, and 
not unreasonably, that this last duty makes the 
first superfluous. Ifall women in the reformed 
social state are to be self-supporting (which 
is Miss Parkes’ first position), the motive and 
duty in parents to provide for them after 
death (which is her third) ceases. Given, all 
women trained to a useful art and capable of 
exercising it successfully, we cannot imagine 


any state of things which would more reason-: 


ably release parents from all solicitude as to 
their daughters. The very notion of life in- 
surance implies making a provision for those 
who have no visible means or hopes of sup- 
porting themselves. The very notion of all 
women being trained to work implies that 
they have means and hopes elevated to a cer- 
tainty, of independence. And be it observed 
that Miss Parkes does not urge that these 
duties are alternative, but correlative. Make 
your daughters watchmakers and clerks, and 
leave them a provision out of your savings. 
She says that both duties are equally impera- 
tive and both equally neglected by parents. 
We do not dispute the obligation of life 
insurance. We only say that this considera- 
tion has nothing to do with Miss Parkes 
main subject; though, were it worth while, 
we should join issue here on the matter of 
fact. Had Miss Parkes mérely urged that life 
insurance might with advantage be more gen- 
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erally used, we should not object to the 
propriety of such a hint. But we do say that, 
in point of fact, life insurance is largely 
adopted, and, in nine cases out of ten, in order 
to insure provision for those very parties whom 
Miss Parkes complains—or else why her 
homily ?—that fathers systematically neglect. 
For one case in which a middle-class man ef- 
fects a life insurance for his sons, there are 
ninety-and-nine in which he makes this pro- 
vision solely and exclusively for those widows 
and female orphans whose hard estate Miss 
Parkes bewails. 

Then as to her second point—that govern- 
esses are badly paid, and often get into diffi- 
culties—this is only an indirect mode of urging 
the proposition which nobody disputes, that 
female education is very bad. Governesses 
get little, because the wares they sell are 
worthless. This is a mere matter of political 
economy and it requires no social lecturess to 
urge the need of improving the education of . 
girls. If governesses had a better education 
to impart, they would get a better price for it. 
Their pay is next to nothing, because their 
services are next to nothing. This journal 
has not been very backward in urging the 
deficiencies of female educators; though we 
certainly are not eager for extending the Ox- 
ford middle-class system of examinations so 
as to include lady candidates for the degree 
of certificated associate—a plan which Miss 
Parkes recommends as a remedy for an evil 
which we admit to the full. To have better 
governesses, however, they need be fewer, 
which is Miss Parkes’ suggestion; but if all 
governesses were better, all would get better 
stipends, of which Miss Parkes does not seem 
to beaware. She seeks to raise the average 
standard of skill by limiting the number of 
workmen—an economical fallacy which she 
shares with the trades now on strike. For it 
comes to much the same thing whether, with 
the bricklayers, you say no man shall be skil- 
ful beyond a certain point, or whether, with 
Miss Parkes, you say you must only employ 
trained workwomen. In either case, the thing 
sought 1s to limit the amount of competing 
labor: and it would be a just application of 
Miss Parkes’ argument to urge that there 
ought to be none but the best trained masons 
and engineers, and that the inferior hands 
should turn to agriculture and soldiering. 
Miss Parkes is perfectly right in saying that 





improved female education would be a great 
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social gain; but, having stumbled on a truth, 
she misses its value. Its value would be to 
raise the governesses’ wages—not, as she 
thinks, to diminish the numbers of govern- 
esses. Female education wants great and 
substantial improvements; but to admit this 
is no step whatever towards Miss Parkes’ real 
conclusion, that every woman should be 
taught a trade. 

She argues thus :—If every woman could 
marry, it might perhaps be best to leave the 
bread-winning department to the man, and 
to submit to the conclusion to which even 
Tennyson’s Princess was driven, that woman’s 
sphere is to be provided for, and not to pro- 
vide. But, as things are, there are a vast 
number of women who never get husbands, or 
who lose them without jointures or life insur- 
ances; and what is to be done for them? Miss 
Parkes’ answer is; Educate every woman on 
the assumption that she never will get a 
husband. Now, it would be quite enough to 
dispose of the whole question by reducing it 
to this very elementary conception. Our an- 


swer is summary, therefore—that, as the 
caances are very much in favor of every wo- 
man getting a husband, there is really no call 


upon us even to entertain the other hypothe- 
sis.’ But we say much more than this. We 
say that the greatest of social and political 
duties is to encourage marriage. 
est of a state is to get as many of its citizens 
married as possible. The equality of the 
sexes demonstrates this to be a law of nature. 
And we add that man, in European communi- 
ties, has deliberately adopted the view that, 
as much as possible, women should be re- 
lieved from the necessity of self-support. 
The measure Of civilization is the maximum 
at which this end is attained in any given 
community or nation. Women laborers are 
a proof of a barbarous and imperfect civiliza- 
tion. We should be retrograding in the art 
and science of civilization were more women 
encouraged to be self-supporters. And the 
reason of this is plain enough. Wherever 
women are self-supporters, marriage is, ipso 
facto, discouraged. The factory population 
is proof of this. In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts women make worse wives and worse 
helpmates than where they are altogether 
dependent on the man. And where there 
are fewer marriages there is more vice. Miss 
Parkes says, make your women, as a rule, 
capable to support themselves—* teach every 
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daughter some useful art.” The prevailing 
theory is, let as many women as possible be 
dependent on marriage. Let woman be 
trained to this as the end of her being. And 
though it is not seldom more roughly ex- 
pressed, there is the highest social wisdom in 
it. Distressed goverpesses and distressed 
workwomen are social anomalies, but the so- 
cial fabric is for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. And this is attained by 
making marriage the rule. In a community 
where all the women were clerks, telegraph- 
workers, watchmakers, and bookkeepers, the 
inducements to marriage would be lessened 
on either side. Men do not like, and would 
not seek, to mate with an independent factor, 
who at any time could quit—or who at all 
times would be tempted to neglect—the tedi- 
ous duties of training and bringing up chil- 
dren, and keeping the tradesmen’s bills, and 
mending the linen, for the more lucrative re- 
turns of the desk or counter. It is not the 
interest of states, and it is not therefore true 
social policy, to encourage the existence, as a 
rule, of women who are other than entirely 
dependent on man as well for subsistence as 
for protection and love. 

Possibly Miss Parkes may reply with the 
old story of the man and the lion. All our 
laws are man-made laws, and our social the- 
ories are of the male manufacture. This is no 
reason why it should be so, she and the Wo- 
men’s Rights conventions would reply. It is 
not, we admit; but—and it really comes to 
this after all— Miss Parkes’ grievance lies 
deeper, and her complaint is with human na- 
ture. Lady Psyche found the same fault; 
and the remedy is the same. The answer to 
these theories is, fall in love and get a hus- 
hand. It is a prosaic way of putting it; but 
this according to the apostle, common sense 
and the verdict of mankind, is the long and 
short of it. “ Letthem marry.” “ But they 
can’t.” More’s the pity, we say; but we are 
not disposed to innovate on society, and to 
make that more difficult which already is too 
difficult. Miss Parkes not only argues as 
though every woman were a possible old maid 
and a contingent widow, but contends that her 
education is to be framed to meet this, which 
is only an accident of life. Married life is wo- 
man’s profession ; and to this life her train- 
ing—that of dependence—is modelled. Of 
course, by not gettifg a husband, or losing him, 





she may find that she is without resources. 
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All that can be said of her is, she has failed 
in business ; and no social reform can prevent 
such failures. The mischance of the dis- 
tressed governess and the unprovided widow, 
is that of every insolvent tradesman. He is 
to be pited; but all the Social Congresses in 
tne world will not prevent the possibility of a 
mischance in the shape of broken-down 
tradesmen, old maids, or widows. Each and 
all are frequently left without resources; and 
each and all always will be left without re- 
sources ; but it would be just as reasonable 
to demand that every boy should be taught 
two or three professions because he may fail 
in one, as it is to argue that all our social hab- 
its should be changed because one woman in 


fifty—or whatever the statistics are—is a spin-; 
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ster or widow. without any resources. We 
fear we are driven, in spite of Miss Parkes, 
and a writer in the Zimes, to the old-fashioned 
view, that it is better for all parties—men and 
women, for the state and for society—that wo- 
men should not, as a rule, be taught some’ 
useful art, and so be rendered independent of 
the chances of life. We do not want our wo- 
men to be androgynous. We had rather do 
what we can for the Governesses’ Institution. 
and, ifneed be, subscribe to a dozen more such 
institutions, than realize Miss Parkes’ Utopia of 
every middle-class girl taught some useful art. 
“ For woman is not undevolpt man, 


But diverse: could we make her as'the man, 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 





Not like to like, but like in difference.” 





Collected by “ The Transcript.” 
HOLY BELLS. 


I Love to hear the sound of holy bells, 
And peaceful man their praises lift to Heaven. 
—Joanna Baillie. 


THE MESSIAH. 


The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But, fixed, His word, His saving power remains; 
Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 
—Pope. 
THE SAVIOUR. 


Oh! unexampled Love! 
Love nowhere to be found less than Divine ! 
Hail Son of God, Saviour of men, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise See 
— Milton. 


CHURCH TIME. 


In time of service seal up both thine eyes, 

And send them to thy heart; that spying sin, 

They may weep out the stains by them did rise: 

Those doors being shut, all by the ear comes in. 
Who marks in church-time others’ symmetry, 
Makes all their beauty his deformity. 


Let vain or busy thoughts nave there no part; 
Bring not thy plots, thy plough, thy pleasures 
thither. 
Christ purged his temple—so must thou thy 
heart. 
All worldly thoughts are but thieves met to- 
gether 
To cozen thee. Look to thy actions well, 
For churches either are our heaven or hell. 
— George Herbert. 


A RISEN SAVIOUR, 
Jesus is risen! triumphal anthems sing! 
Thus from dead winter mounts the sprightly . 
spring ; 
Thus does the sun from night’s black shades 


return, 
And thus the single bird wings from the Ara- 


bian urn. 
Jesus is risen! He shall the world restore ! 
Awake, ye dead ! dull sinners, sleep no more! 


— Wesley. 
THE SAVIOUR’S PRAISE- 
Oh, may I pant for Thee in each desire! 
And with strong faith foment thy holy fire! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the 


prize 

Which in eternity’s deep bosom lies ! 

At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 

Then wafted upward to the blissful seat, 
From age to age my grateful song repeat; 
My Light—my Life—my God—my Saviour,— 


see 
And rival angels in the praise of thee. 
— Young. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Some there are 
Who hold it meet to linger now at home, 
And some o’er fields and the wide hills to 
roam, 
And worship in the temple of the air! 


‘| For me, not heedless of the lone address, 


Nor slack to meet my Maker on the height, 
By wood, or living stream ; yet not the less 
Seek I his presence in each social rite 
Of His own temple: that, he deigns to bless, 
There still he dwells, and that is his delight. 





—Bishop Mant. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE INTELLECT OF WOMEN. 

THERE is a set of persons who are always 
troubling themselves about the intellect of 
women, and who wish to persuade the world 
that women are laboring under some great 
wrong, which would be instantly remedied if 
men would but dispassionately consider the 
facts of the case. They urge that Lady Jane 
Grey learnt the classical languages, that An- 
gelica Kaufmann and Rosa Bonheur have 
painted pictures that command a high price, 
and that Mrs. Somerville knows more science 
than most scientific men. The object of all 
this is not to establish the political rights of 
women. These disputants do not go in for 
female jurors or female senators, and there- 
fore do not take us into a field of discussion 
where we should have to attack an opinion 
which, however opposed to our own, comes 
before us with the great authority of Mr. 
Mill’s advocacy. To know what they want 
we must go to humbler sources. This talk 
about the intellect of women has lately found 
a representative in a Mr. Reeve, who has 
written a small volume on the subject, and 
who, although rather an unpretending cham- 
pion, says probably all that is to be said; and 
from his book we gather that the point aimed 
at is to introduce a change in the education of 
women. If it could be proved that the intel- 
lect of women is equally strong, solid, and 
large as that of men, it is supposed to follow 
that they ought to receive the same educa- 
tion. All men of sense take interest in the 
education of women, and like to examine the 
process by which their wives have been formed, 
and for the application of which to their 
daughters they have to pay. Any plausible 
view on the subject is, therefore, worth ex- 
amining, and perhaps the view that a natural 
equality of intellect exists in women, and de- 
mands a similar education with that bestowed 
on men, may, in courtesy, be called plausible. 

The great argument against the existence 
of this equality of intellect in women is, that 
it does not exist. If that proof does not sat- 
isfy a female philosopher, we have no better 
to give. But we never heard its existence 
maintained, except by clever women talking 
for talking’s sake to men, or by men of the 
stamp who write little books like Mr. Reeve’s. 
The question is not whether some women 
have not done some things as well as some 
men, but whether they have ever given proofs 
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of the same height and variety of capacity. 
If Adam Bede was written by a woman this 
is as great an achievement as the sex has ever 
reached ; but it does not lend the least prob- 
ability to the supposition that a woman could 
have written Don Quixote or Tom Jones. 
But we do not think that we need argue the 
point fully, for even supposing that the sexes 
are equal in intellect, it is evident that nature, 
besides this equality of mental wealth, has 
also bestowed on women certain special and 
peculiar qualities, which are very valuable to 
society at large. It may be merely a piece 
of good economy that the higher intellectual 
pursuits are generally reserved formen. Wo- 
men might be equally fitted for these pursuits, 
but then there are also things for which they 
are exclusively fitted. In the first place, wo- 
men have the power of pleasing. Accom- 
plishments are cultivated as instrumental to 
the successful exercise of this power, and 
therefore are not to be rejected on the ground 
that they waste the time that might be given 
to mathematics. The common sense of the 
world has long ago settled that men are to be 
pleased and women are to please. Accord- 
ingly, women acquire an agreeable expertness 
at the piano, and view the acquisition as a 
solemn duty; whereas a man who fiddles or 
flutes to please women is barely tolerated by 
the women to whom he is musically attentive, 
and is heartily despised by the rest of the 
world. Then, again, women have a wonder- 
ful fund of patience, which is denied to men. 
They can bear any kind and amount of pain 
without flinching. They can wait contentedly 
in a room as the twilight deepens, without 
longing for candles. They do not much mind 


sermons, or crossed letters, or morning calls. “ 


They are happy while waiting for hours at a 
railway station without any thing satisfactory 
to eat.. Men can do none of these things; 
and, as society necessarily requires that a cer- 
tain stock of patience should exist in it, it 
would be a great pity if women were to in- 
sist on absorbing themselves in the cultivation 


of their equal intellects, and thus forcing situ- 


ations requiring patience on men, who are so 
very ill suited to fill them. There are many 
other points in which women have special ex- 
cellences, and we cannot mention them all. 
We will, therefore, content ourselves with a.- 
luding to that which is perhaps the most sig- 
nal and valuable. Women recoil from being 
the victims of small frauds. They are en- 
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dowed with a spirit of resistance to servants 
Jandladies, and shopkeepers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the encounters of ladies with 
their domestics are a source of unmixed pleas- 
uretothem. They feel wearied and annoyed, 
but then they do not give in. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of men are so con- 
scious of a childish helplessness in such mat- 
ters that they never dream of entering into 
conflicts in which they know they must be 
worsted. « If, therefore, women were to with- 
draw from household cares the time necessary 
for the cultivation of their equal intellects, so- 
ciety would be one vast playground for petty 
larceny to revel in. We must not quarrel 
with the appointed order of things. It has 
pleased Heaven that there should be one sex, 
and only one, that dare exaniine a lodging- 
house bill ora cook’s system of management. 
Let us cling to the protection which this spe- 
cial courage affords us, 

Mr. Reeve wishes that the education of 
girls should be made more solid and serious. 
So long as the solidity of education is limited 
by the consideration that the girls, when they 
have become women, must exercise their spe- 
cial gifts, there can be no objection to it. The 
education of women in England has greatly 
improved within the last twenty years, and 
nothing has contributed to the improvement 
so much as the employment of men to aid in 
their education. It is now a very common 
practice with girls’ schools to have male lec- 
turers in history, astronomy, geography, and 
so forth. The classes instituted by distin- 
guished foreigners in London for instruction 
in continental languages and literature have 
been very successful, and parents, by adopting 
a system so strange to English domestic hab- 
its, have shown how deeply they have the 
education of their daughters at heart. Then, 
the heads of the best schools show the keenest 
avidity to bring within the range of their in- 
struction every new department of human 
knowledge. Directly any sets of facts, or 
supposed facts, have been brought into any 
sort of scheme, young ladies learn them. 
Men are half dazzled and half amused at find- 
ing how quickly female patience and female 
trustfulness are brought to bear on new fields 
of learning. It is wonderful, for example, to 
find what some young ladies know about 
Egyptian history. They can tell offhand 
when Thoth the Second succeeded Rameses 
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the Fourth, and seem to have formed or im- 
bibed a shrewd opinion as to the respective 
merits of those two princes. In geography, 
again, their acquirements are prodigious. 
When a man comes across the name of one 
of the great standing difficulties of geography, 
such as the name of a South American re- 
public, or a Scotch county, he is at sea, He 
has a sense, closely resembling a vague sense 
of smell, that the places are somewhere in 
South America and somewhere in Scotland. 
But a woman is quite at home, and when she 
reads of a shocking accident in Bolivia or 
Cromarty, she knows perfectly, not only where 
those territories are, but what are their chief 
towns, and what their chief towns are most 
famous for producing. We really cannot see 
that English girls need any greater solidity of 
education than they already possess. If a 
change is required in any direction, it is prob- 
ably in the direction of learning the Englist. 
language and literature more thoroughly. 
French girls are made to devote a great por- 
tion of their educational time to learning 
French ; and although the excess to which 
this is carried springs mainly from the Catho- 


lic notion of teaching girls only what is safe,/ 


and cannot therefore be a precedent for Prot- 
estants, yet the example might be advan- 
tageously followed to some extent, and Eng- 
lish women might be forced to bestow more 
attention than they do now on standard Eng- 
lish authors, and on the construction, com- 
pass, and niceties of the English language. 
Perhaps it may be thought that the ac- 
quirements of women are rather too superfi- 
cial and extensive. It is certainly necessary 


that they should learn some things thoroughly. . 


well, in order to gain a conception of what 
thorough knowledge is; but a certain super- 
ficiality of knowledge is by no means un- 
suited to them. Philosophers say that wo- 
men have the deductive intellect, and not the 
inductive. By this is practically meant that 
they have great quickness in suggestion, in the 
detection of possible consequences, and in 
hazarding skilful remarks. In order to do 
themselves justice, they must therefore have a 
kind of notion of what the subject is that falls 
under discussion, anda general conception of 
the elementary facts on which it rests, and 
the technical expressions it carries with it. 
Directly they have got so much, their deduc- 
tive intellect can begin to work. They do 
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not proceed by arriving at argumentative con- 
clusions from clearly defined premises, but 
they throw out observations which they can- 
not tell how they came by, but which give the 
discussion a new turn, and open up new lines 
of thought. However equal, therefore, their 
intellect may be, yet, as it works in a different 
way from that of men, their education must 
be accommodated to this difference. There is 
also another very valuable quality which they 
possess, and by possessing which they greatly 
aid the intellectual advance of the world. 
This is enthusiasm. Nothing can be more 
pleasant or more useful than the enthusiasm 
which women feel for all literature and all in- 
tellectual powers, especially if displayed in a 
way that appeals to the feelings. The stand- 
ard of society is raised by this noble admira- 
tion of something not material or sensual, 
and men gain from it a source of strength and 
a power of recruiting their emotional faculties, 
of which, if they were deprived, they would 
soon flag. In the absorption of professional 
pursuits, or business, or sport, or through an 
mcereasing acquaintance with the processes by 
which literature is made, men are very apt:to 
\ose their relish for poetry which once de- 
lighted them, or which would have delighted 
them if they had read it in a different frame 
of mind. There is a deficiency in their en- 
thusiasm ; but fortunately they have abundant 
wells from which the deficiency can be sup- 
plied. Women are as ready to furnish en- 
thusiasm as a hatter is to furnish a hat. In 
some measure their superiority in this respect 
is due to their temperament and to the gen- 
eral cast of their minds; but it also greatly 
proceeds from the character of their educa- 
tion and their different habits of life, which 
preserve them from being mentally used up. 
Here, again, are two precious qualities—un- 
argumentative suggestiveness and enthusiasm 
—which are peculiar to women, and which 
society cannot afford to tamper with or lessen, 

It is only another side of Mr. Reeve’s views 
about the intellect of women, when other in- 
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novators recommend that girls should be ac- 
customed to play at the same games and in- 
dulge in the same amusements as boys. If 
they are to do the same lessons, they must 
want, it may be thought, the same recreations ; 
and both sexes ought to balance the composi- 
tions of Latin Elegiacs by cricket and foot- 
ball. Wedo not feel attracted by the pro- 
gramme. Young ladies surely can attain and 
preserve health without any thing like publie 
games; and if it is only meant that brothers 
and sisters should play together at home, they 
do that already, and very wisely, without any 
philosopher being required to instruct them. 
We confess that neither in education, nor in 
manners or ways of conducting themselves, 
does there seem much room for improvement 
in ordinary good English girls. Humanly 
speaking, the best sort of British young lady 
is all that a woman can be expected to be— 
civil, intelligent, enthusiastic, decorous, and, 
as a rule, prettier than in any other country, 
We are perfectly satisfied with what we have 
got. Even the characteristic foibles of young 
ladies are to be imputed to the general tone 
of society rather than to themselves. They 
are certainly a little too much bent on exter- 
nal show, but so is all English society; and 
their talk is much worse than their acts. No 
women bear privations, hardships, and diffi- 
culties of all sorts more cheerfully, unaf- 
fectedly, or bravely. They are also infected 
with an unhappy taste for religious squabbles 
and ecclesiastical partisanship. But this is 
one of the fancies they share with a large 
portion of the world around them; and in 
nine cases out of ten, they are simply guided 
by the opinions and prejudices of some man 
whom they esteem, revere, or love. They are 
generally willing to be convinced by the su- 
perior attractions of some one of a different 
school; and they usually take a very miti- 
gated view of points that once seemed to 
them of overwhelming importance, when the 
realities of later life—children, bills, servants, 
and sickness—leave them time to attend to 
nothing but the essentials of religion. 




















A LOST LOVE.—PATHWAYS IN PALESTINE. 


A LOST LOVE. 


So fair, and yet so desolate ; 
So wan, aud yet so young; 
Oh, there is grief too deep for tears, 
Too seal’d for telltale tongue ! 
With a faded floweret in her hand, 
Poor little hand, so white! 
And dim blue eye, from her casement high 
She looks upon the night. 


Only a little rosebud— 
Only a simple flower— 

But it blooms no more as it seem’d to bloom 
Through many a lone, lone hour. 

As they float from her fever’d touch away, 
The petals wither’d and brown, 

All the hopes she deem’d too bright to be 

dream’d 
. Sink trembling and fluttering down. 


It needs no hush of the present 
To call back the sweet, calm past ; 
The lightest summer murmuring 
May be heard through the wintry blast ; 
And the wind is rough with sob and with sough 
To-night upon gable and tree, 
Till the bare elms wail like spectres pale, 
And the pines like a passionate sea. 


But she thinks of a dreamy twilight 
On the garden walk below, 

Of the laurels whispering in their sleep, 
And the white rose in full blow. 

The éarly moon had sunk away 
Like some pale queen, to die 

In the costly shroud of an opal cloud 
To the June air’s tremulous sigh. 


All, all too freshly real ; 
The soft, subdued eclipse, 
Hand in hand, and heart in heart 
And the thrill of the wedded lips ; 
Those tender memories, how they flush 
Pale cheek and brow again, 
Though heart be changed, and lip estranged, 
That swore such loving then ! 


’Tis but the old, old story 
Sung so often in vain : 
For man all the freedom of passion, 
For woman the calm and the pain. 
Tell it the soul whose grief is read 
In the poor, pale, suffering face, 
It will still cling on to a love that is gone 
With the warmth of its first embrace. 


Oh ! ’tis well for the careless spirit 
To weave the web of rhyme, 
And prison the idle memories 
That float on the breath of time; 
But better for many an aching heart, 
If ever it might be so, 
To forget, to forget the light that has set, 
And the dreams of long ago. 
-Once a Week. R. A. B. 


PATHWAYS IN PALESTINE. 


Tue pathways of Thy land are little changed 
Since Thou wert there ; 


And left these bare. 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 


Men tread it yet. 


Still to the gardens o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads, 
His voice they know. 


As once o’er Thee ; 
Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


From height to height 
The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


and palm, 
Which we tread thus ; 


calm,— 
On to Thy cross. 


The waves have washed fresh sands upon the 
shore 
Of Galilee ; 
But chiselled in the hill-sides evermore 
Thy paths we see. 


land, 
Nor time effaced : 
Where Thy feet trod to bless, we still may 
stand ; 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of thy footsteps far 
Truer than these: 


Thy steps faith sees. 
Thou art not dead ! 

Our path is onward, till we see Thy face, 
And hear Thy tread. 


And now, wherever meets Thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 


Thou, Thou art there! 
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The busy world through other ways has ranged, 


Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 


And as when gazing Thou didst weep o’er them, 


These ways were strewed with garments once, 


Here through Thy triumph on Thou passedst, 


Man has not changed them in that slumb’ring 


Where’er the poor and tried and suffering are, 


Nor with fond, sad regrets Thy steps we trace ;— 


There is Thy presence, there Thy Holy Land,— 


—The Three Wakings. 
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From The Economist. 


Descriptive Ethnology. By R. G. Latham, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I., II. (East- 
ern and Northern Asia; Europe; Africa; 
India.) London: Van Voorst. 1859. 
THE learned and elaborate work of which 

these two volumes form the first instalment, 

promises to be one of the most valuable and 
readable of those for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Latham’s indefatigable pen. The plan 
on which he has proceeded is best and most 
characteristically described in his opening 
sentences :—* I follow the Horatian rule, and 
plunge, at once, in medias res. I am or. the 

Indus; but not on the Indian portion of i. I 

am on the Himalayas; but not on their 

southern side. I am on the north-western 
ranges; with Tartary on the north, Bokhara 

on the west, and Hindostan on the south. I 

am in a neighborhood where three great 

religions meet; Mahometanism, Buddhism, 

Brahminism. I must begin somewhere; and 

here is my beginning. That these parts are 

my starting points means little; perhaps 
nothing. At any rate it does not mean that 

I hold them to be the centre of our civiliza- 

tion. Still less does it imply that they are 

the cradle of the human race. No hypothe- 
sis attaches to them. I must simply begin 
somewhere. But why begin here? If I had 
begun elsewhere the same question might 
have been asked ; and the same answer would 

be given. My object is to describe. If a 

certain amount of classification accompany 

the description, well and good. If specula- 
tions arise, they may or may not be pursued. 

At any rate they will form no notable por- 

tion of the work. As I have already stated, 

it is simply descriptive.” 

Dr. Latham’s book literally carries out this 
programme. It condenses into the compass 
of two average octavo volumes of good clear 
type, an amount of information which it has 
rarely fallen within the capacity of one man 
to bring together with such a quiet and com- 
plete mastery of the subject in every point of 
view. A more thorough book it would be 
difficult to imagine. Every paragraph gives 
the result of a careful and minute investiga- 
tion; and every page contains the cream of 
all the best authorities, with the adjunct of a 
vigorous and well-sustained critical commen- 
tary on the part of the author. It is, in fact, 
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a dictionary of the social history of three 
continents, on a geographical basis. Every 
tribe or nationality which now exists is de- 
scribed more or less fully, according to the 
amount of our information, or the importance 
of its social character. Its origin; its ethno- 
logical offinities; its history and prospects; 
its social usages and language; its religion; 
and its general position in the scale of civili- 
zation, are all more or less fully treated of, 
as we pass, under the author’s guidance, as 
of a comprehensive Murray, from land to 
land, and from shore to shore, Yet, with all 
this vast accumulation of well-sifted informa- 
tion, there is no parade of learning, and no 
wordy didactic obscurity. The work is an 
equivalent for a whole library of books, with 
the addition of the matured judgment of an 
accomplished scholar, who has made the sub- 
ject the labor of a life. The natural and 
geographical plan which Dr. Latham has 
pursued in his present work, harmonizes 
also remarkably well with the critical tone of 
his mind. He is candid to a fault, for, instead 
of imposing upon the nearly universal igno- 
rance of his readers a number of ingenious 
theories of his own, which it would be quite 
beyond their power to separate from ascer- 
tained fact, he almost recklessly, in all his 
works, exposes the nakedness of our certain 
knowledge on most points, and if he suggests 
a theory, does so with almost too marked a 
caution that it is an hypothesis only—highly 
probable, but possibly wrong. Such candor, 
it will be seen at once, stands sadly in the 
way of the positivism essential to a good " 
synthetical treatise; and in some of his for- 
mer works has impaired Dr. Latham’s qual- 
ifications as an instructor of the many, who 
have not the power of forming or suspending 
a judgment, and are alarmed and perplexed 
at not finding it laid down dogmatically what 
they are to implicitly believe and utterly re- 
ject. But a traveller has always a larger 
latitude of speculation allowed to him, and in 
this character, attractive to most readers, Dr, 
Latham can give the “ best and latest infor- 
mation” respecting our brother men, without 
being expected to repeat a personal credo 
after every statement. 

On the details of such a work it would be 
mere presumptuous affectation in us to pass 
a critical judgment, especially within our nar- 
row limits. We must content ourselves with 
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quoting one or two passages, which will give 
some slight idea of the general value of the 
book. 

In speaking of the Burmese group, the 
author thus adverts generally to some of the 
conditions of social revolutions in nations :— 


“Such is the notice of those members of 
the Burmese family with which the ethnolo- 
gist most especially concerns himself, such the 
rude tribes of the hill and forest, always more 
important than the soeiganninrety civilized 
men of the town or city; because they more 
truly exhibit humanity in its older and more 

rimitive forms. Physical conformations, so 
ong as the physical conditions of soil, climate, 
aliment and the like, remain the same, alter 
(if at all) but slowly. The same is the case 
with language. Religious beliefs, however, 
may be not only changed within the course of 
a few generations, but, when changed, modify 
the numerous characteristics that accompany 
them. It is as rare for one of the literate 
religions (by which I mean Christianity, Juda- 
ism, Mahometanism, the Parsi creed, Brah- 
minism, and Buddhism) to be introduced into 
@ country without carrying with it the alpha- 
bet by which its ritual is embodied, as it is for 
an alphabet to find its way into a country 
without a creed to attend it. Hence, the 
loss of a system of paganism is the gain of a 
literature ; or, if not of an actual literature, 
of the means of creating one. When a pop- 
ulation has arrived at this period of its devel- 
opment, foreign influences become rife and 
common, and actions and reactions take place 
between it and itsneighbors. When this has 
gone on beyond a certain time, nine-tenths of 
the individualities of the primitive populations 
are abolished. Small and independent streams 
meet in one large plain, and the wide expanse 
of a lake is the result of their confluence. 
Small and independent families become united 
to large and dominant nations ; losing. their 
characteristics ; merged into uniformity.” 


The following passage, which gives the au- 
thor’s judgment on the African negro, em- 
bodies a view which may be new to some of 
our readers :— 


“ Another caution. Of the numerous di- 
visions of the African family that which is 
best known to learned men is the negro; in- 
asmuch as nine out of ten of the Africans 
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deed, are Fulas, some Kafirs—some, but few. 
The mass is from a single district, the coast 
of Guinea. That this gives us a fair sample 
of the varieties of the African physiognomy 
is unlikely. It may possibly give us the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

“And this is what it actually does. The 
extreme negro is found on only a few areas. 
He is found on the coast between the Sene- 
gal and Congo; and he is found to some dis- 
tance in the interior. He is found in the parts 
about Lake Tshad, in Sennaar, and in several 
isolated spots besides. But he is not found 
in the vast tract occupied by either the Ber- 
bers of the north, or the Bitshuanas of the 
south. He is not found in the highlands of 
Ethiopia. He is not found amongst the 
widely spread Fulas. All these tribes are 
expressly stated to be other than negro. 
Then come the Bishari, the Nubians, and the 
Gallas; who, by their length of hair and 
agence of feature, are easily separated 
rom the true negro; though negro-like in 
many respects. Let these represent a second 
class of Africans, Let them stand between 
the typical negro and the Berber. 

“ Let the physical geographer now be called 
in, and let him divide the continent of Africa 
into the dry plateaus and the moist alluvia. 
The men of the Fula type will belong to the 
former, the true negros to the other. To say 
that there are no light-colored men in swampy 
localities would be inaccurate. It would also 
be inaccurate to deny that some negroes are to 
be found on high levels. As a general rule, 
however, the negro conformation and the 
alluvial soil go together. Read any work 
upon the ethnology of the water system of 
the Nile. Read the descriptions (not always 
free from exaggeration) of the fine Caucasian 
(so-called) Abyssinians; of the hall-African 
Copts; of the negro-like (but not negro) 
Nubians; and finally of the Sennaar blacks. 

“Mark, on a map, the areas over which 
these several varieties are spread. Compare 
it with the ‘geological chart of Russegger ; 
and the closeness of the coincidences will, 
perhaps, surprise you. ‘The blacks are found 
on the tertiary and recent deposits. The 
primitive and volcanic tracts will give the Eu- 
ropean faces. The intermediate conforma- 
tions will be found on the sandstones. Read 
Livingstone. The same results will present 
themselves, and the author himself will draw 
attention to them. The negro is an excep- 
tional African.” 





seen in either mg or America belong to 
it. The slaves are chiefly negro, Some, in- 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A VISIT TO ROCHDALE. 

RocuDALE is perhaps unknown to many 
of our readers, except as the borough which 
furnishes a modest parliamentary retreat to 
the late representative of the West Riding. 
What is generally known of it might be 
summed up in copybook phrase—* A small 
town in Lancashire, chiefly noted for woollen 
manufactures.” .Nor is there any thing in its 
appearance or architecture to distinguish it 
from other places of the same class. Its site, 
round the bottom of a closely pent valley, is 
one of the most unpromising that could be 
named; nor does the nativity of Mr. Bright 
afford sufficient cause for a pilgrimage thither. 
A duller and less attractive spot a tourist 
could hardly select. But Rochdale boasts 
one institution which is likely to be remem- 
bered when Mr. Bright is forgotten. A few 
humble operatives have there achieved more 
for the honor and service of their order than 
the great agitator’s wildest schemes of re- 
form can ever effect. Unaided from without, 
aumost unheard of beyond their own neigh- 
borhood, their labors have raised thousands 
of their fellow-workmen to a position of en- 
viable comfort and independence. Fifteen 
years ago, the condition of the weavers of 
Rochdale was below that of the majority of 
Lancashire operatives ; now, both in prosper- 
ity and intelligence, they are, to say the least 
of it, on a level with the elite of their class. 
At this moment a capital of not less than 
£60,000, belonging to Rochdale working 
men, is invested in concerns of which working 
men alone have the management and control, 
and it increases almost faster than employ- 
ment can be found for it. The quarterly 
dividends, instead of being dissipated, as wind- 
falls are apt to be by working men, in extray- 
agant indulgence, are in great part re-invested 
at once in the concerns from which they flow. 
Two or three thousand men have been edu- 
cated in habits of thrift, foresight, and ra- 
tional temperance. More than half that 
number periodically assemble, and discuss 
their affairs with as much good sense and 
decorum as are usually found at the meetings 
of a great railway company; and the men 
by whose wisdom and energy this has been 
accomplished — plain working men still in 
dress, language, and condition — converse 
upon their achievements with unaffected 
modesty, listen to suggestion or dissent 
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with more courteous patience than an ordinary 
mechanic will display, and indicate the causes 
to which they attribute their success, and the 
mistakes which they have learned to repair, 
with a candor and clearness of sight which 
go far to explain to the listener results which 
at first seemed incredible. 

Fifteen years ago, by hardly saved contri- 
butions of threepence a week, some forty 
working men, most of them more or less 
inoculated by the doctrines of Robert Owen, 
had amassed a common capital of £28. With 
this sum they hired the ground-floor of a 
small warehouse in a back street. Half their 
little capital was spent on rent and humble 
fixtures—the other half purchased flour and 
groceries for sale among the members. 
Their shop was open for a few hours every 
week, and the most zealous among them 
undertook the management. For many 
months these men worked hard with hope- 
ful faith and loyalty under desertion and dis- 
couragement—with no pay and little praise. 
Perseverance brought slow success. Their 
numbers and their capital gradually increased. 
Their practical rules were admirable, and ex- 
perience, by which they knew how to profit, 
corrected the errors of principle with which 
they started. They learned to limit their 
ambition to such social regeneration as pa- 
tience and energy may effect. They learned 
the immutability of economical laws. They 
submitted to pay such interest on capital as 
working men could in no other way procure 
for their small savings. The Rochdale Sav- 
ings’ Bank failed, and the Co-operative Store 
practically took its place, with a capital now 
amounting to some £1200. Since that time 
its progress has been rapid and uninterrupted. 
In the following year (1850) it was for the 
first time open the whole day long, and sala- 
ried officers were appointed. 

From their present position the founders 
of the Rochdale Society of Equitable Pio- 
neers—to give them their full title—may 
well look back with pride upon their sma.. 
beginnings. No rich philanthropist has 
aided them with money and bad advice—no 
patronage of influential neighbors has sup- 
ported them—their work is all their own. 
To their own exertions they owe their capital 
of £20,000, their two warehouses in that 
busy back street, their branch establishments, 
their butcher’s shop, their draper’s shop, their 
shoemaking and tailoring business, their 
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amply stocked grocery and provision shop, 
their well-supplied news-room, their evening 
school, their library of three thousand vol- 
umes. To them is mainly due the creation 
of the Rochdale Co-operative Corn Mill, with 
its £12,000 of independent capital, besides 
the £5000 which they have lent to it. They, 
too, are the chief authors of the Co-operative 
Manufacturing Society, in which they have 
mvested £5000 belonging to the pioneers, 
and which has already an additional capital 
of £30,000. But it is their highest honor to 
have emancipated the twenty-four hundred 
members of their store from two of the worst 
servitudes which degrade and oppress the 
English workman—the slavery of the Trades 
Union, and ihe slavery of debt. For, by the 
natural progress of enlightenment and inde- 
pendence, the store has almost starved out 
the Unions and superseded strikes in Roch- 
dale, and the nature of its operations relieves 
its members from that incubus of indebtedness 
which hangs like'a millstone round the neck 
of the operative who aspires to improve his 
condition. 

Few of us probably are aware how general 
is a state of debt among the working class. 
In his History of the Rochdale Store—strik- 
ingly different in character and value from 
his other writings—Mr. Holyoake, who thor- 
oughly knows the working classes, has some 
remarkable passages, which we have not space 
to quote. Suffice it to say that the week’s 
wages are, too generally, spent beforehand, 
and that a large proportion of families are 
in debt to much more than that amount. 
They are kept by their debts in a state of 
hopeless dependence upon the shopkeeper, 
are compelled to purchase inferior articles at 
high prices—and thus live in inevitable waste 
and incurable discomfort. From this condi- 
tion the Rochdale Store has extricated all 
who belong to it. It will not let them run 
into debt, it makes savings for them without 
trouble of theirs, pays them an interest on 
those savings which they could obtain in no 
other way, and allows them facilities for with- 
drawing their investments practically as great 
as those offered by a savings-bank. 

The main distinctive principles of the co- 
operative store may be summed up as follows. 
In the first place, adulteration and undersell- 
ing are unknown; they buy only sound and 
wholesome goods, and sell only at the retail 
market price. Secondly, they buy and sell 
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only for ready money—a man who may have | 
£100 in the store cannot buy a pound of tea 
on credit. Thirdly, their dealings are all 
simple, so as to be understood at a glance by 
directors and auditors, In their own phrase, 
“every transaction must clear itself.” The 
shareholder of £100, if he wants a pound of 
tea, and has no cash in his pocket, must with- 
draw a portion of his money from the hands 
of the cashier, and pay for his goods across 
the counter. For the laws allow any sum 
under fifty shillings to be drawn out without 
notice; and even for larger sums notice is, in 
practice, never required, which is perhaps a 
chief cause of the steady confidence reposed 
in the management, Finally, the division of 
profits is made in a manner somewhat re- 
markable. Salaries and expenses being paid, 
and a very liberal allowance made for depre- 
ciation of fixed stock, five per cent is paid on 
all capital invested, and one-fortieth part of 
the remainder is allotted to an educational 
fund, out of which the library and news-room 
are supported. The remainder is distributed 
among the members in proportion to their 
purchases. This arrangement is a somewhat 
peculiar, and, at first sight, a somewhat unin- 
telligible, one. In discussing it with two or 
three of the ablest members of the society we 
found that they defend it by arguments much 
less tenable than the arrangement itself—ar- 
guments which go to impeach the whole exist- 
ing system of retai] trade. They allege that 
capital has received its due when interest has 
been paid upon it—that the customers who 
make the trade ought to have the profit. We 
need not waste words in exposing the fallacy 
of this doctrine. The arrangement in ques- 
tion may be defended on better grounds, 
The store was instituted, not for the profit of 
capitalists, but for the benefit of purchasers— 
an object neither more nor less legitimate. It 
is managed in the name and for the advan- 
tage of working-class purchasers, The five 
per cent, with liberty of withdrawal, attracts 
more capital than they require; for working- 
men with savings of £10, £20, or £50, can 
find no investment so profitable, except by 
means of co-operation. And it would be ab- 
surd for the store to offer higher terms than 
those which suffice to attract all the capital 
it can profitably employ. To the workman- 
capitalist it is a bank paying the highest rate 
of interest that any bank offers—to the work- 
man-purchaser it is an agency in whose prof- 
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its he is a partner. The former has this ad- 
ditional advantage, that he has a vote in its 
management—the latter, that his profits are, 
if he pleases, saved and invested for him; 
and there are few of the purchasers who have 
not also money invested in the store. In- 
deed, such only are members, and as mem- 
bers entitled to share the profits. Servants 
of the store receive a fixed salary—the direc- 
tors serve gratuitously. The corn mill is 
managed on the same footing. 

The manufacturing society has hitherto 
been a small concern, renting one floor in a 
mill of moderate size. It is now collecting 
cons.derable capital, and has made some prog- 
ress in building a factory of its own. After 
paying five per cent on capital, and wages at 
the market rate, it divides profits on wages 
and capital alike. Thus, at the year’s end, if 
the net return be four per cent on the whole 
capital and the sum paid in wages added to- 
gether, A. B., who works elsewhere, but has 
£50 in the society, will receive £2 10s. inter- 
est, plus £2 profit, equal to £4 10s.; and C. 
D., having invested ncthing, but receiving from 
the society £50 in wages, will be entitled to 
£2 profit only. By this means the society 
will be able to command the best workmen, 
and every man, being a partner in the con- 
cern, is likely to do his utmost. The society, 
therefore, look forward to considerable profits. 
On a small scale, they have already done well. 


, 
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Even in the disastrous time of 1857, their 
ready-money dealings exempted them in great 
measure from the influence of the panic; and 
they made a small profit when the trade at 
large were losing heavily. Whether they 
will succeed so well with a large business— 
whether they can command and will pay for 
the skill required to deal with the complica- 
tions of the cotton trade and the difficulties 
of the Liverpool market—we cannot pretend 
to say. They are confident, however, and 
have earned some right to be so. _ 

We heartily wish them success, The good 
that they have done in Rochdale and its 
vicinity we have endeavored to describe. 
The good which their example may do else- 
where we can hardly estimate. Co-opera- 
tion in this form, purged from Owenism, and 
far removed from Communism—recognizing 
that the laws of political economy are as cer- 
tain as the law of gravitation—recognizing, 
too, in direct contradiction to Communism. 
that, while human nature remains the same, 
the more direct and personal a man’s interest 
in his work, the better for his work, for him- 
self, and for others—may not improbably 
prove a most valuable ingredient in our social 
system. Certainly it has taught the men of 
Rochdale not only a most intelligent appre- 
hension of their own interests, but a respect 
for the rights and an appreciation of the 


good-will of other classes which are too rarely 
found among working men. , 





Mapame Dr Srari.—She was dressed as 
Corinne; a turban of aurora and orange-col- 
ored silk, a dress of the same, with an orange 
tunic, girded so high as to leave little room for 
her heart ; her black brows and lashes glittered, 
as also her lips, with a mysterious red; her long 
— were drawn down, covering only her 

and, in which she held the well-known laural 
sprig. As the apartment where she was ex- 
pected lies much lower, she was obliged to de- 
scend four steps. Unfortunately she held up 
her dress before instead of behind; this gave 
the solemnity of her reception a terrible blow ; 
it looked very odd, as, clad in complete Orien- 
tai style, she marched down toward the stiff 





dames of the virtue-enrolled Frankfort society. 
Your mother darted a few daring glances at 
me, whilst they were -presented to each other. 
I had stationed myself apart to observe the 
whole scene. I perceived Madame de Stael’s 
astonishment at the remarkable decorations and 
dress of your mother, who displayed an im- 


mense pride. She spread out her robe with her 
left hand—with her right she saluted, playin 
with her fan, and bowing her head seve 
times with great condescension, and said, with 
an elevated voice, ‘‘ Je suis la mére de Goethe.” 
“ Ah, je suis charmée,”’ answered the authoress 
and then followed a solemn stillness.—Bretane 
to Goethe. 





